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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter : “4 miemey grew the word of 
the Lord and prevailed.—Acts 19 
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A Dream of Long Ago 
By Alonzo Rice 


ULL many happy days have dawned along the 
path of life, 
When the heavens bright and cloudless bent to 
kiss 
The crimson blooming meadows where the honey- 
bees were rife, 
And the butterflies were floating in their bliss. 
In fancy I can see again the jasmines as they cling 
Round the window rosy red with dying day; 
The robin’s repertoire I hear—what worlds of rapture 
ring— 
And I kneel again by mother’s knee to pray! 


I wander now as Jacob did, my pillow is a stone ; 
I miss my mother’s voice at evening’s close ; 
The bees that wooed the flowers, and the butterflies, 
have flown 
To the vale where blooms the summer’s fadeless 
rose! 
And in the night, like Jacob, I can hear the mystic lore 
That tells of rest beyond the troubled way ; 
I know I shall be happy then, as in the days of yore, 
When I knelt beside my mother’s knee to pray! 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 











Discovering Excuses 
Most reasons that we give for not doing our duty 


are dishonest reasons.. Rather they are excuses, and 
not reasons at all, This is strikingly illustrated in a 
collection of answers, published some time ago in 
** Association Men,’’ made by young men when they 
were asked why men .are not church members. 
Some of the answers are plainly honest and sincere. 
Others are as plainly efforts to shift responsibility, 
as when two men, for example, gave the two fol- 
lowing reasons :. ‘‘ Because they were not broughi 
up to go to church when they were young”’ ; and, 
‘* Being forced to go as children, they rebel when 
they attain their majority.’ If these two men could 
change past circumstances with each other, probably 


each would give the other's reason as readily as he 
now gives hisown. Neither one of them would apply 
the same kind of reasoning to a secular matter that 
involved his business interests, But that is different: 
it would not then ‘‘ pay’’ him to be dishonest with 
himself or any one else. 


x 
Robbing Others of Our Prayer 


We are more likely to count prayer for others a 
privilege than a duty ; a favor extended by us than an 
obligation resting upon us. Because of this mistaken 
idea we commonly fail in a large part of our duty 
toward others. For our failure thus to pray is not 
merely to miss a privilege, it is to commit a sin. 
Samuel recognized this when he said to his fellow- 
men : ‘‘ As for me, far be it from me that I should 
sin against Jehovah in ceasing to pray for you.”’ 
God can do more for those with whom we are brought 
into close touch than we can do. We ought to do all 
that we can for them ; but we ought to realize that 
we are not doing all that we can unless we ask God to 
do all that he can. 

x 


Assured Greatness 

It is a mark of real greatness to be more con- 
cerned with being right than with being great. Such 
a man sometimes finds greatness thrust upon him. 
But whether he does or not, it is certain that no man 
is ever really a great man who does not make the do- 
ing of right his chief purpose. ‘‘ Being great is just 
being right,’’ said ex-Governor Hanly of Indiana, 
when, in speaking on the temperance struggle now 


wagiag in America, he pointed out that Abraham 
Lincoln, in his debates with Douglas, was more inter- 
ested in being right,than he was in holding public 
office, When Hanly himself was told, as governor, 
that his opposition to the liquor interests would end 
his political career, he answered -quietly, ‘* Private 
life has no terrors for me’’; and he is a greater man 
to-day as an ex-governor than he would have been in 
the governor's chair on the terms by which he might 
have held that office. The man who does right is 
always a greater man than he who does wrong. 
Whether the majority of people count him so or not 
is a minor matter. 
ax 


The Only Destroyer 


Sin is the only real destroyer in the world ; and 
sin can destroy everything that men hold dear. 
Health, power, will, wisdom, joy, love, life, character, 
—all these and more die when sin is given control. 
A man cannot breathe gas into his lungs and keep 
his health or even his life ; nor can he live in sin and 
keep his life. For sin is satisfied with nothing less 
than death ; it is the great murderer of the universe. 
There was no such thing as death until sin came ; 
death will not be done away with until sin goes. But 
sin is going : we have the word of the Prince of Life 
for this. He will drive sin ever more completely out 
of our own lives, if we will let him, just as he is 
steadily driving sin out of the universe. Only thus 
do we really begin to live ; and when all sin has been 
done away with, then all shall live. As Bishop William 
M. Bell has said, ‘‘ With sin dead, death alone must 
die.’” When we, in Christ, are dead unto sin, death 
can claim no rights in us. 


Are the Beautiful Things True? 


N a private letter from an earnest Christian is this 
eager longing: ‘‘For the last month or more I 
have been drifting away from God, and have not 

been able to drop anchor. The more I read and 
study the life of Jesus, the farther I seem to drift. I 
find myself asking the question continually, ‘ Are all 
these things true? They certainly are beautiful to 
read about, but are they true?’ ’’ 

We say that God does not manifest himself to us ; 
yet he does reveal himself far more actually than we 
think. There isa picture of Augustine and his mother 
which represents them looking up’ to heaven with 
deep longing and great eagerness, as if listening for 
something. One is saying, ‘‘ If God would only speak 
to us!’’ and the other replies, ‘‘ Perhaps he is speak- 
ing to us now, and we do not hear him !’’ 

Philip said, ‘‘ Lord, show us the Father,’’ and Jesus 
replied, ‘« Have I been so long time with you, and 
dost thou not know me, Philip? He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; how sayest thou, Show 
us the Father?’’ Philip thought he had never 
seen the Father, and Jesus told him he had been see- 
ing the Father for three years. What Philip had in 
mind was some revealing of visible glory, some out- 
shining of majesty and splendor, a transfiguration, — 
that was the way he thought God must appear. When 
Jesus said, ‘‘He that hath seen me. hath seen the 
Father,’’ he referred to his daily life with his dis- 
ciples. The very purpose of the Incarnation was to 
show God to men in a common, everyday human life, 
which they could understand... Jesus was showing 


God to men when he was patient with their dulness, 
gentle with their faults, longsuffering and merciful 
with their sins, compassionate toward their sorrows. 
We see God continually in the'same familiar ways. 
A writer says that most men are religious when they 
look upon the faces of their dead babies. The 


materialism which at other times infects them with 
doubts of immortality drops away from them in this 
holy hour. 


‘** There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race ; 
But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space.’’ 


People say, ‘‘If we could see miracles we would 
believe.’’ But it was’ not miracles to which Jesus re- 
ferred in his own life when he said that he had been 
revealing the Father all the time he had been with the 
disciples. He referred to the kindnesses he had 
shown, and the gentle things he had continually done 
in his associations with the people in the common 
life of hig everydays. 

Have you really never seen God? If you think of 
God as only burning majesty, shining glory, you will 
say, ‘‘ No, I never saw God.’’ But the splendor of 
Sinai clouds and flaming fires is not God,—God is 
love. You have seen God a thousand times in 
love, in peace, in goodness. You have seen him 
in daily providential .care, in the sweet things of 
your home, in sacred friendships, and in countless 
revealings of goodness. Think how you have been 
blessed all your life in many ways. Do not call 
it chance, or luck, —there is no such thing. A 
heart-hungry girl asked, ‘‘Why has no one ever 
seen God?’’ Yet she herself had seen God every 
day, every hour of her life, in the goodness and mercy 
which had followed her from her infancy. Say not 
any more, ‘‘I have never seen God.’’ You were in 
danger, and a mysterious protection preserved you 
from harm. You had a great sorrow which you 
thought you could not possibly endure, and there 
came a sweet comfort which filled your heart with 
peace. There was a strange tangle of affairs which 
seemed about to wreck everything in your life, and it 
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was all straightened out as by invisible hands, in a 
way you never dreamed of. You had a crushing loss 
which seemed about to overwhelm you, and lo! the 
loss proved a gain, You were wrongly treated by a 
pretended friend, and the stars all seemed to have 
gone out of your sky. To-day you are quietly prais- 
ing God for it all, for it delivered you from what 
would have been a great misfortune, and gave you 
instead a true friendship, and a ric happiness that 
fills all your life. You had a painful sickness which 
shut you away in the darkness for weeks, and you 
thought it a grievous experience. To-day you thank 
God for it, for you learned new lessons in the dark- 
ness, All your years have been full of remarkable 
deliverances, strange guidances, gentle comforts, an- 
swered prayers, sweet friendships, divine love and 
care, Yet you say you have never seen God, and 
you ask, ‘* How may I know that the beautiful things 
which the New Testament tells me about Christ are 
true ?”’ 

How may we learn the reality of spiritual things ? 
Only by experience. In one of the Psalms it is said : 
‘They that know thy name will put their trust in 
thee.’’ And ‘‘name"’ in the Bible means personality, 
the person himself. Human friendships are formed 
in experience. We meet one we have never seen 
before. Little by little we learn to know him, finding 
in him qualities that please us, and coming at length 
to love and trust him as a friend. In the same way 
only can we learn to know and love God. We read 
of his goodness, his justice, his truth, his loving- 
kindness, his faithfulness. But we must come into 
personal relations with him before we can know that 
these qualities are in him. We can learn to know 
him only in experience, 

The story of Lady Aberdeen’s conversion to Christ 
is very suggestive. She was long in doubt, —waver- 
ing, indecisive, not knowing what to do. In her per- 
plexity she sat one day under a tree in her garden, in 
deep thought. She had been asking the question, 





Whence Comes Our Will-Power ? 


The center of a man's life is. in his will. Upon 
that depends all that he does and is to do, here and 
hereafter. Must he feel that in this heart-center of 
his being he is cut off from having any help from 
God? Such a thought is not tolerable ; yet it seems 
to be suggested in a letter from a missionary in Mexico, 
who writes : 


In your issue of April 3. in comments on the lesson for April 
18, ‘The Lesson Pilot’ says: ‘‘God always stands ready te 
supply the needed will,"’ Would it not be better to say the 
needed strength, or to change this in some way? Is not the 
willing the one thing that man can do and that God cannot 
do for him? If God supplies the will, would the man have a 
free will? 


But no man who has ever sinned, and who is unre- 
deemed, has a free will. He has voluntarily taken 
a death-poison into his own veins which commits him 
to eternal death and makes the term ‘free will’’ 
nothing but an empty, taunting mockery. We see 
this plainly in those who are besotted in the slavery 
of sin, What does a drunkard know about free will ? 
We say that he wills, or chooses, to drink, but there 
is no freedom in his choice. He has got to drink, 
whether he wants to or not, What is so evident in 
the besotted sinner is just as true of the sinner who is 
very respectable, and who has sunk to no such depths. 
It is not so evident here, but his free will is gone, too. 
Of course, a sinner, even the sot, can exercise a cer- 
tain limited amount of ‘free will’’ in the choice of 
minor and comparatively unimportant details in his 
life, such as whether he shall put his coat on or take 
it off. But the freedom of his will is not unlimited ; 
in matters of the spiritual life he forfeited free will 
with voluntary sin. And there is no such thing as a 
limited free will. The will is either free or it is not 
free ; if it is limited in any detail, it is not free will. 

In other words, because all have sinned and have 
come short of the glory of God, free will does not exist 
save in the lives of those in whom the effects of sin have 
been done away with by the redeeming power of the Son 
of God. The will of the unsaved sinner is in slavery 
to death and the Devil. All that such a one can do 
is to cry out to God for the will to commit himself to 
God : and such a cry God always honors. One's 
conversion, ‘or turning to God, may not always ‘consis* 
of this conscious process. But we must believe, from 
what Christ tells us of the enslaving power of sin, that 
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‘*How can I know. that these things are true? Is 
Christ real?"’ She could not be sure, ‘‘ Act as if I 
were,’’ said a mystic voice, ‘‘ and you will find that I 
am.’’ Nothing could have been, more reasonable. 
She did not stop to ask whether the voice she heard 
was divine, or only an impression. To her it was the 
vaice of Christ, and he was bidding her try him. 
** You do not know whether I am or not. Act as if I 
were. I offer you life, rest, joy, peace; you do not 
know whether there are such blessings or not. Act 
as if there were. Test me. Test my words.’’ She 
did so, and she was not disappointed. 

How do we know that any of these invisible things 
are true? How do we know that there is any God? 
We need not seek proofs that there is a God ; the 
Bible offers none. When Philip asked, ‘‘ Lord, show 
us the Father,’’ Jesus replied, ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’’ In Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, we see God. Look at Christ and you will see 


Let no one think that God wants to hide himself, 
wants to be only dimly, obscurely seen. He wants 
his friendship with us to be real and close. He does 
not want us to walk in darkness, to grope in gloom. 
He does not want to be unreal to us. He wants us 
to know him as we know no other friend. He wants 
prayer to be as real to us as talk with any human 
friend. Yet we say, ‘‘ These things are very beautiful, 
but are they true?’’ Yes, they are the realest things 
in the world. How shall we then make them real 
to our experience? Christ is real,—he is our Saviour, 
our Master, our Friend. Some one asked, ‘‘ How 
can I learn to love Christ more?’’ ‘Trust him 
more,’’ was the answer. ‘‘How can I trust him 
more?'’ ‘Love him more.’’ Loving and trusting 
go together. The more you love him the more will 
you trust him, and the more will you find in him to 
love. The best, the truest, the most faithful human 
friend will disappoint you some time, in something ; 
but Christ, never. 





the will to turn fully to God can come only from God, 
—as it surely will come if only there is a groping, 
glimmering desire: in a soul that it should. Saul of 
Tarsus had no will to turn to Christ ; it was, only after 
Christ had met him in the Damascus road and wheeled 
him squarely around that the life of free will began 


for the apostle Paul. ‘‘No man can come to me, 
except the Father that sent me draw him,’’ But no 
man that wants to be thus drawn to the Saviour is 
ever deprived of the will to come. 


a“ 
Who “ Canonized” the Bible? 


Questions as to how the Christian's Bible came 
to be the Bible are well worth considering. The gen- 
eral subject was touched upon in a travel-sketch of 
rare interest, published in these columns last year, 
entitled ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Nicza,’’ in which Mrs. 
Mary Mason Poynter, who has lived in Constanti- 
nople for some years, gave a fascinating glimpse of 
the home of the Nicene Creed as it is to-day, and 
recounted some of the traditions of that hisiory-laden 
land. The article called forth an interesting protest 
from a District of Columbia reader : 


I want to expose somebody's ignorance,—if it's my own, all 
right. But in the article ona trip to Niczea prominence is 
iven to the old story that the Council of Nice determined the 
Canes of the New Testament. I have never been able to find 
in any history of the Council that the Canon of Scripture was 
determinzd, or ratified, or even mentioned in any way. Is it 
not true that the inspired books were known, by the universal 
acceptance of the churches, a hundred years before the Coun- 
cil oF Nice was convened? And isn't there another old story, 
which would at least not violate history, that at the direction 
of Constantine himself our present Holy Bible occupied the 
royal chair during the deliberations of the Council ? 


Mrs. Poynter herself was entitled to answer this 
criticism, and she has written an answer that is full of 
interest, as follows : 


In the “' Pilgrimage to Niczea“’ it would have been better to 
mention that the manner of selecting the present canonical 
books as therein described was the method adopted according 
to an old tradition. ‘There had been much controversy as to 
which books were to be regarded as specially inspired, and 
which as apochryphal. Any book dealing with the history of 
the Bible will show that, while there had been a quite remark- 
able agreement in the early churches about most of the 
writings which are now included in the: New Testament, differ- 
ences of opinion were held about some of thosé now included; 
and also in favor of the insertion of some that are now re, 
as apochryphal. ‘The tradition alluded to and recorded in the 
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Collection of the Sacred Councils by Mansius is that the Holy 

Spirit was invoked to the effect that of the many books 

on or near the Holy Table, the Canonical Books might be 

found above, the Apochryphal below. 

Eusebius, who is the historian of the Council of Nicaea, 

a Canon of Scripture, but does not mention the ent 

alluded to. Any one has a right to claim from his silence that 

the Canon was not fixed at the Council. At the same time, he 
omits to mention im t incidents that are noted 


not be inferred from Eusebius. Even the Canon drawn up by 
aoe cl aealin oe og = the enna i 
classes: (1) generally accepte 2) controverted, 3 

he would rather point to examination and acceptance 
= famous Council held probably fifteen years earlier. 
‘The tradition is probably the Pn own resentation of some- 
thing which happened at the Council, distorted, as is so often 
the case with traditions, but having a basis of fact. While of 
course it cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence, it de- 
scribes what may be called the natural course of events,— 
namely, that the question of authenticity of some of ‘the books 
to be read in the churches as inspired would be discussed,—as 
beet implies that it was,—that the ony a ag would be 
nvoked, and that an examination would be made. 

Nothing was said about the other tradition to which the 
correspondent refers, that by the direciion. of Constantine 
himself a Holy Bible (not ‘‘ our present Holy Bible,’’ for the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation, is ps en declared — by 
Eusebius himself ) occupied the royal chair during the deliber- 
ations of the Council. As already stated, there was a remark- 
able agreement about most of the writings, and the tradition 
referred to may also be true. My opinion of the matter is that 
the question of what were to be accepted as Holy Scripture 
was discussed, but that, while all were in accord in reference 
to most of the books of the Old and New Testaments, no for- 
mal decision was adopted. 


The comment of the well-known church-historian of 
The Sunday School Times editorial staff, President 
Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., is also interesting as 
one studies this question. President Thompson writes : 


‘The correspondent is right as to the fact that no action of 
the Council of Niczea had any purpose to determine the Canon 
of the Scriptures. Its only importance in that connection is 
that it was the first great meeting of the Eastern and the West- 
ern parts of the Church, and that differences existed between 
these as to the apostolic authorship of Hebrews, Jude, and 
2and3John. The notable fact is that the great discussion of 
the deity of our Lord did not bring any of these questions as 
to the Canon to the front, so that both parties to it must have 
been in agreement as to the authority of the books quoted on 
any point. But some miracle-monger of the Middle Ages 
gave currency to a fable, which was quoted by William Hone 
in his ‘‘ Apochryphal New ‘lestament’’ (1820), and has again 
been reproduced by Professor Haeckel. It is that the fathers 
of the Council of Nice collected all the books which’ claimed 
to he of apostolic origin and authority, and that the genuine 
books. jumped,from the groynd to the table, while the spurious 
remained under it. ‘lhe inference intended is that this non- 
sensical story is our reason for. the acceptance of the present 
Canon, and the rejection of such rubbish as Mr. Hone col- 
lected and published. The fact is that the Canon settled it- 
self, except in the case of a few of the books it contains, by the 
well authenticated tradition of authorship in the churches to 
which the epistles were sent,-or in which the Gospels were 
written. A few books were questioned in various quarters 
after, as well as before, the Council, but by far the greater 
part of the New ‘lestament was in use in all the churches by 
the end of the second century [the date of the Council of 
Nicza being A.D. 325]. 

It was not the whole Bible, nor even the New Testament, 
but the Gospels, which were placed on a “‘ throne’’ or seat in 
the center of the ball in which the Council met, as symbolizing 
the presence of Christ. It was the Emperor Constantine who 


presided. 
ad 


The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


June 28 to July 4 
Mon.—Almighty God, may the light of thy favor kindle my 


spirit into than sgiving | Save me from lukewarmness and 
indifference. Help me to abide in thee that my spirit may 


continually be baptized with fire. 


TUES. —Eternal God, I would take refuge in thy mercy. Let 
me not go out into the world without defense. Let me feel that 
round about me there is a wall of fire that cannot be broken 
through, and let me be happy in my security. 


WED.—Almighty God, I pray thee to help me to fill up the 
vacant places in my life, ‘Thou dost make the odd corners in 
nature beautiful. ‘Teach me thy way,O Lord! Let me plant 
flowers in the empty pene Make the very corners of my 
life centers of spiritual loveliness. Make me a wise gardener, 
and let my life abound in flowers and fruits. 


‘THuRS.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst link my 
earthly feebleness to thine almighty power. Let me experi- 
ence the pull of the Infinite ! Let me realize even when | am 
engaged in eommon work that unspeakable resources are on 
my side. Let thy power make me valiant for the truth. 


Fr1.—Almighty God, I bless thee for the strength of the 
immortal hope! I thank thee that the light of eternity falls 
upon my immediate wey. I rejoice that I am not left to con- 
sider myself a child of the dust, but that I am a kinsman of the 
Infinite, Help me to realize my greatness in Christ to-day. 


SaT.—Heavenly Father, let thy grace rest upon my spirit. 
Let me feel the impress of thy power upon me. Deliver me 
from. the loneliness of selfishness, and let my companionship 
be divine. 


: SUN.+ Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst enlighten mine 
eyes with thy truth. Let me see all things in the light of thy 
countenance. Save me from error and misproportion, and 
may I look at all things through the mind /of Christ ! 
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LESSON FOR JULY 4 (Acts 15 : 36 to 16 : 15) 





V. WANTED: MONEY AND FRIENDS 
ge sy that eventful second day of March, 1872, 


when Comstock, accompanied by a New York. 


Tribune reporter, really began in earnest by 
forcing the police to make seven arrests of men who 
were selling obscene books and pictures, he had had 
an experience that tested his mettle. After his mar- 
riage, in 1871, he lived in Brooklyn and attended the 
Congregational Church of which William Ives Bud- 
dington, D.D., was pastor. The church was about 
six blocks from the Comstocks’ home, and in going 
back and forth they had to pass a notorious saloon, 
which ran openly all day Sunday. A special attrac- 
tion of this saloon was the holding of cock fights and 
dog fights in the cellar. It was less than a block 
from Mr. Comstock’s house. Chapman, the saloon- 
keeper, was the bully of the, ward ; everybody was 
afraid of him, and the police never interfered. 

In the latter part of 1871 Mr. Comstock gave Chap- 
man a surprise by having him arrested for violating 
the Sunday law. From that time on Comstock was a 
marked man. ~Chapmaa sent him word that-he and 
his gang would ‘‘raid his shanty and drive him out 
of that neighborhood,"’ And Chapman told the Com- 
stocks’ servant girl that he was going to ‘‘do up”’ 
Mr. Comstock the first time he met him. One day 
the dive-keeper and bully saw his man coming toward 
him on the street. He stopped him and asked, ‘Is 
your name Comstock ?”’ 

‘« That is my name,"’ was the quiet reply. 

‘«T'm going to break your neck for you,’' was 
Chapman's immediate threat. 

*« I have consulted with the Chief of Police and the 
District Attorney,’’ said Mr. Comstock, ‘‘and they 
have advised me to defend myself against you."’ 

‘«To with the Chief of Police and the District 
Attorney,’ snarled Chapman. 

‘‘And this is what I propose to do it with,”’ said 
Mr. Comstock, ignoring the interruption and drawing 
a revolver ; ‘‘and if you make any attempt to inter- 
fere with me I'll put daylight through you."’ The 
~bully made for-his saloon in lively fashion, and the 
incident was closed. Later on Mr. Comstock was 
waylaid by six toughs, one Sunday night on his way 
home from church, but he disposed of them with equal 
success. He did not let up on Chapman, of course, 
until he had lost him his license and had driven him 
out of business. 

It was in the second year of Mr. Comstock’s mar- 
ried life that the seven arrests in New York were made. 
Soon after, he got possession of a clue that there were 
four men who were responsible for the printing and 
publishing of 169 different vile books,—William 
Haynes, George Ackerman, Jeremiah H. Farrell, and 
a German whose name he never learned, but who 
was credited with publishing two of the books. 


On the Trail of Four Ringleaders 


Comstock realized what a wholesale stroke it would 
be to get possession of the entire stock in trade of 
these strategic publishers, and he was fired with zeal 
to do so. But how could it be brought to pass? He 
was informed that the men were well known to the 
police and under their protection, the police seldom 
if ever arresting any dealer in that business. The 
publishers sent their trade-circulars broadcast, giving 
titles and prices ; the business was enormously profit- 
able, for the books rarely sold for less than two dol- 
lars each, and some brought five dollars and ten 
dollars. They were even advertised openly, and by 
name, in the newspapers. One dealer had 113 cata- 
logues of the best schools in the country,—a choice 
business asset. A’ good man named McDowell had 
tried, years earlier, to suppress the evil by denouncing 
it in the public press, describing the books, telling 
how they were advertised and sold, and naming the 
persons whom he denounced. The result was only a 
welcome advertisement and exploitation of the whole 
traffic, with no apparent gain at all in suppression. 

Making no announcement of his purposes, Mr. 
Comstock ascertained that ene of his quartet, Haynes, 
was an Irish surgeon, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and that he was living at 50 Balchen 
Place, Brooklyn. At that address Mr. Comstock 
found a Mrs. Haynes, who, the instant she learned her 
caller's name, began to denounce him bitterly. -‘<You, 
you, killed my husband,"’ was her greeting. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 


' While waiting and praying for more light as to what 
he ought to do to stamp out the traffic that was 
destroying the lives of many of his young men asso- 
ciates, Mr. Comstock seized his opportunities as 
they arose, until the man was led to him who was to 
make possible an organized warfare on vice, and who 

stood by him in this warfare for thirty-six years. 








*«I never saw your husband, madam,’’ Mr, Com- 
stock answered, 

‘* Well, Grandin [afterward found to be a middle- 
man between publishers and retailers] sent my hus- 
band word that Comstock, a fool who won't look 
at money, was after him, and he'd better get out of the 
way if he didn’t want to be taken. That night he 
died.’ It was commonly believed that Haynes had 
committed suicide. 

The caller now made a demand upon the widow for 
the plates and book stock of her husband. She 
wanted to know what he would pay her. She was a 
widow with young children dependent upon her, not 
fairly to be held responsible for her husband's busi- 
ness, and poor because of the heavy blackmail paid 
by her husband to the police. Comstock had found 
that the books were printed in Brooklyn and stored 





in a hotel rd6om in Jersey City, the orders from. 


middleman Grandin being filled from there. Four 
hundred and fifty dollars was finally agreed upon as a 
price that seemed fair. . 

Then came the real problem. The young business 
man had no money and no friends, yet he felt that he 
must get those plates into his possession. There was 
nothing to do but to pray for friends and for means. 
He did so, asking that he might be shown what he 
should do in ordereto stop the circulation of the 
awful stuff that was now so nearly within his reach. 


A Friend First, then the Money 

The only way that seemed open to him was an 
appeal to the Young Men's Christian Association of 
New York City. A letter was sent to R. R. McBur- 
ney, the secretary. Mr. Morris K. Jesup ‘‘ hap- 
pened "’ into McBurney’ s office, saw Comstock’ s letter 
lying on the desk, picked it up and read it. At 
once the influential and wealthy New York banker 
and man of affairs called at Cochran, McLean and 
Company's and asked for a young man named An- 
thony Comstock. The doorman called out the sales- 
man, who came forward and received a greeting, he 
will tell you to-day, that he will never forget in this 
world. Never had he seen a face that seemed more 
noble in its character, nora handshake more hearty 
in its encouragement, than when he faced this princely 
Christian layman, who told him of his interest in the 
letter. That was the first meeting of these two men 
who worked shoulder to shoulder in the fight with vice 
from’ that day in March, 1872, until Mr. Jesup’s 
death on January 21, 1908. Only a few days before 
his death the philanthropist sent by his secretary the 
message, ‘‘Give Mr. Comstock my love.”’ 

The result of this call was that Mr. Jesup invited 
Comstock to come to his home, where the younger 
man told the story of the four publishers and what a 
little money would do. On the day after this call 
Mr, Jesup sent Comstock, through Mr. McBurney, a 
check for $650, telling him to use $500 of it for se- 
curing the Haynes plates and prosecuting the cases, 
and the other $150 to reimburse himself, Comstock, 
for the money and time he had already expended in 
this work for the public good. 

.Soon after this, but before getting possession of any 
plates, Mr. Comstock had an experience that deep- 
ened his faith in God’s guidance and in prayer. He 
was on his way to his place of business one morning, and 
had not yet reached the Brooklyn ferry, when some- 
thing seemed to say to him, ‘‘ Go over to Balchen 
Place.’’ Expediency urged, ‘‘But you must go to the 
store ; your presence is needed there to-day for certain 
customers who are likely to call.’ He walked on, 
deeply perplexed, and as he walked he prayed hard 
for guidance. A cross-town Brooklyn car-line lay be- 
tween him and the ferry for New York. When he 
reached that car-line, guided unmistakably by prayer, 
instead of going on to New York he took the car to 
Balchen Place. He-found Mrs. Haynes at home, and 
had been in the house. but a few minutes, talking 


with her, when he saw her glance out of the win- 
dow with a startled look, seemingly much disturbed. 
Following her look, the caller saw a covered express 
wagon backing up in front of the door ; in another 
moment the driver had unstrapped and raised the 
curtain at the rear of the wegon, and it was seen that 
he had a load of boxes filled with stereotyped plates. 

Comstock stepped out on to the pavement, saying 
to Mrs. Haynes, ‘‘ I'll take charge of those,’’ jumped 
up to the driver's seat, and drove the wagon at once 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association, where he 
unloaded its contents,—the plates of the twenty-four 
books that Haynes had published. Shortly after, the 
engravings among them were taken to the laboratory 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, where on 
Saturday, April 6, 1872, President Cochran, Professor 
Plympton, and Mr. Comstock destroyed by acid 140 
steel and 36 copper plate engravings. 


Mr. Grandin is Surprised 

Mr. Comstock’s next move was to demand from 
Mrs, Haynes her stock of books and sheets, She 
said that she had sold them all to Grandin, on Lib- 
erty Street, New York. So they agreed to go together 
to Grandin's office, where Mrs, Haynes was to order 
him to turn over the stock. On the morning when 
they were to do this, Mrs. Haynes happened to meet 
Grandin before she met Mr. Comstock, and the lat- 
ter followed them without their knowing it. He heard 
her say to Grandin, ‘‘Comstock has got the plates, 
and there’s the Devil to pay.’’ The two were greatly 
excited. Mr. Comstock joined the pair, and added, 
‘«Yes, and I am here now to demand the books 
that are stored in Jersey City."" When they reached 
the middleman’ s office, Grandin talked about throw- 
ing Comstock out of the window,—but he didn't 
do it. Instead, Comstock told him that he knew just 
what business he was in, and would give him forty- 
eight hours to turn over the entire stock. 

Before the forty-eight hours were up Mr. Comstock 
received by mail a notification that several packages 
were awaiting him at the Adams Express Company 
offices on Broadway, New York. There he: found 
eleven cases of books that had been shipped to him 
from -Philadelphia ; these he sent for safe-keeping to 
the American Tract Society Building, where he se- 
cured a room to store them. They were valued at 
$7,000, and were the books of which Comstock had 
already seized the plates. Grandin had sent them 
from Jersey City to Philadelphia in the hope of sav- 
ing them, but when he found that he was dealing 
with a man who meant business, he sent them directly 
to Mr. Comstock. 

This was but the beginning of the adventures with 
the four publishers. Grandin was subsequently 
arrested and convicted by Mr. Comstock. The-hunt 
for Ackerman will be told later. But the young fighter 
for the Lord was no longer alone on earth in his fight. 
Mr. Jesup was back of him from the time of their 
first meeting. A few weeks later, on May 9, 1872, 
Mr. Jesup invited his young friend to come to his 
home to meet a number of the leading men of New 
York, and tell them the story of what was being done. 
At that meeting in Mr. Jesup’s home were such men 
as Morgan Dix, D.D.; William E. Dodge, senior, 
and his son of the same name; Irenzus Prime, 
D. D., and William M. Taylor, D. D,; William 
M. Adams, D.D., and J. Cotton Smith, D.D.; 
Henry R. Jones, a Brooklyn merchant, who is now 
Vice-President of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice ; District-Attorney Garvin, an assistant district- 
attorney named Sullivan, and still other prominent 
business men, lawyers, and clergymen. To this 
group the unknown young salesman told how he 
had, at a cost of $450, seized from $30,000 to 
$40,000 worth of steel and copper plate engrav- 
ings, electroplates and woodcuts, book-plates for 
the printing of 167 vile books, and thousands of 
the books and sheets themselves. The presenting of 
such facts to a group of Christian men of the charac- 
ter and caliber that Morris K. Jesup would invite 
into his home meant that God had now started a work 
that could not soon cease. Even now, neither Mr. 
Comstock nor Mr. Jesup clearly saw what was to be 
the outcome. But two men had been brought to 
gether who, having put a hand to the plow, were not 
of the kind to turn back. 

(Zo be continued) 
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was all straightened out as by invisible hands, in a 
way you never dreamed of. You had a crushing loss 
which seemed about to overwhelm you, and lo! the 
loss proved a gain. You were wrongly treated by a 
pretended friend, and the stars all seemed to have 
gone out of your sky. To-day you are quietly prais- 
ing God for it all, for it delivered you from what 
would have been a great misfortune, and gave you 
instead a true friendship, and a ric happiness that 
fills all your life. You had a painful sickness which 
shut you away in the darkness for weeks, and you 
thought it a grievous experience. To-day you thank 
God for it, for you learned new lessons in the dark- 
ness, All your years have been full of remarkable 
deliverances, strange guidances, gentle comforts, an- 
swered prayers, sweet friendships, divine love and 
care, Yet you say you have never seen God, and 
you ask, ‘‘ How may I know that the beautiful things 
which the New Testament tells me about Christ are 
true ?"’ 

How may we learn the reality of spiritual things ? 
Only by experience. In one of the Psalms it is said : 
‘They that know thy name will put their trust in 
thee.’’ And ‘‘name’’ in the Bible means personality, 
the person himself. Human friendships are formed 
in experience, We meet one we have never seen 
before. Little by little we learn to know him, finding 
in him qualities that please us, and coming at length 
to love and trust him as a friend. In the same way 
only can we learn to know and love God. We read 
of his goodness, his justice, his truth, his loving- 
kindness, his faithfulness. But we must come into 
personal relations with him before we can know that 
these qualities are in him. We can learn to know 
him only in experience, 

The story of Lady Aberdeen’s conversion to Christ 
is very suggestive. She was long in doubt,—waver- 
ing, indecisive, not knowing what to do. In her per- 
plexity she sat one day under a tree in her garden, in 
deep thought. She had been asking the question, 





Whence Comes Our Will-Power ? 


The center of a man's life is. in his will. Upon 
that depends all that he does and is to do, here and 
hereafter. Must he feel that in this heart-center of 
his being he is cut off from having any help from 
God? Such a thought is not tolerable ; yet it seems 
to be suggested in a letter from a missionary in Mexico, 
who writes : 


In your issue of April 3. in comments on the lesson for April 
18, '* The Lesson Pilot” says: ‘‘God always stands ready te 
supply the needed will."’ Would it not be better to say the 
needed strength, or to change this in some way? Is not the 
willing the one thing that man can do and that God cannot 
do for him? If God supplies the will, would the man have a 
free will? 


But no man who has ever sinned, and who is unre- 
deemed, has a free will. He has voluntarily taken 
a death-poison into his own veins which commits him 
to eternal death and makes the term ‘free will’’ 
nothing but an empty, taunting mockery. We see 
this plainly in those who are besotted in the slavery 
of sin. What does a drunkard know about free will ? 
We say that he wills, or chooses, to drink, but there 
is no freedom in his choice. He has got to drink, 
whether he wants to or not. What is so evident in 
the besotted sinner is just as true of the sinner who is 
very respectable, and who has sunk to no such depths. 
It is not so evident here, but his free will is gone, too. 
Of course, a sinner, even the sot, can exercise a cer- 
tain limited amount of ‘free will’’ in the choice of 
minor and comparatively unimportant details in his 
life, such as whether he shall put his coat on or take 
it off. But the freedom of his will is not unlimited ; 
in matters of the spiritual life he forfeited free will 
with voluntary sin. And there is no such thing as a 
limited free will. The will is either free or it is not 
free ; if it is limited in any detail, it is not free will. 

In other words, because all have sinned and have 
come short of the glory of God, free will does not exist 
save in the lives of those in whom the effects of sin have 
been done away with by the redeeming power of the Son 
of God. ‘The will of the unsaved sinner is in slavery 
to death and the Devil. All that such a one can do 
is to cry out to God for the will to commit himself to 
God : and such a cry God always honors. One's 
conversion, ‘or turning to God, may not always ‘consis* 
of this conscious process. But we must believe, from 
what Christ tells us of the enslaving power of sin, that 
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‘*How can I know. that these things are true? Is 
Christ real?’ She could not be sure, ‘* Act as if I 
were,"’ said a mystic voice, ‘‘ and you will find that I 
am."’ Nothing could have been, more reasonable. 
She did not stop to ask whether the voice she heard 
was divine, or only an impression. To her it was the 
vaice of Christ, and he was bidding her try him. 
** You do not know whether I am or not. Act as if I 
were. I offer you life, rest, joy, peace ; you do not 
know whether there are such blessings or not. Act 
as if there were. Test me. Test my words."’ She 
did so, and she was not disappointed. 

How do we know that any of these invisible things 
are true? How do we know that there is any God ? 
We need not seek proofs that there is a God ; the 
Bible offers none. When Philip asked, ‘* Lord, show 
us the Father,’’ Jesus replied, ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father."’ In Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, we see God. Look at Christ and you will see 
God. . 

Let no one think that God wants to hide himself, 
wants to be only dimly, obscurely seen. He wants 
his friendship with us to be real and close. He does 
not want us to walk in darkness, to grope in gloom. 
He does not want to be unreal to us. He wants us 
to know him as we know no other friend. He wants 
prayer to be as real to us as talk with any human 
friend. Yet we say, ‘‘ These things are very beautiful, 
but are they true?’’ Yes, they are the realest things 
in the world. How shall we then make them real 
to our experience? Christ is real,—he is our Saviour, 
our Master, our Friend. Some one asked, ‘‘ How 
can I learn to love Christ more?’’ ‘Trust him 
more,’’ was the answer. ‘‘How can I trust him 
more?'’ ‘*Love him more.’’ Loving and trusting 
go together. The more you love him the more will 
you trust him, and the more will you find in him to 
love. The best, the truest, the most faithful human 
friend will disappoint you some time, in something ; 
but Christ, never, 





the will to turn fully to God can come only from God, 
—as it surely will come if only there is a groping, 


glimmering desire in a soul that it should. Saul of 
Tarsus had no will to turn to Christ ; it was, only after 
Christ had met him in the Damascus road and wheeled 
him squarely around that the life of free will began 
for the apostle Paul, ‘*No man can come to me, 
except the Father that sent me draw him.’’ But no 
man that wants to be thus drawn to the Saviour is 
ever deprived of the will to come. 


a“ 
Who “Canonized” the Bible? 


Questions as to how the Christian’s Bible came 
to be the Bible are well worth considering. The gen- 
eral subject was touched upon in a travel-sketch of 
rare interest, published in these columns last year, 
entitled ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Nicza,’’ in which Mrs, 
Mary Mason Poynter, who has lived in Constanti- 
nople for some years, gave a fascinating glimpse of 
the home of the Nicene Creed as it is to-day, and 
recounted some of the traditions of that history-laden 
land. The article called forth an interesting protest 
from a District of Columbia reader : 


I want to expose somebody's ignorance,—if it's my own, all 
right. But in the article ona trip to Nicza prominence is 
given to the old story that the Council of Nice determined the 
Canon of the New Testament. I have never been able to find 
in any history of the Council that the Canon of Scripture was 
determined, or ratified, or even mentioned in any way. Is it 
not true that the inspired books were known, by the universal 
acceptance of the churches, a hundred years before the Coun- 
cil of Nice was convened? And isn’t there another old story, 
which would at least not violate history, that at the direction 
of Constantine himself our present Holy Bible occupied the 
royal chair during the deliberations of the Council ? 


Mrs. Poynter herself was entitled to answer this 
criticism, and she has written an answer that is full of 
interest, as follows : 


In the “ Pilgrimage to Niczea*’ it would have been better to 
mention that the manner of selecting the present canonical 
books as therein described was the method adopted according 
to an old tradition. ‘There had been much controversy as to 
which books were to be regarded as specially inspired, and 
which as apochryphal. Any book dealing with the history of 
the Bible will show that, while there had been a quite remark- 
able agreement in the early churches about most of the 
writings which are now included in the: New Testament, differ- 
ences of opinion were held about some of thosé now included; 
and also in favor of the insertion of some that are now regarded 
as apochryphal. ‘The tradition alluded to and recorded in the 


_asserts that the Book of Judith was 
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Collection of the Sacred Councils by Mansius is that the Holy 
Spirit was invoked to the effect that of the many books 
on or near the Holy Table, the Canonical Books might be 
found above, the Apochryphal below. 

Eusebius, who is the historian of the Council of Nicaea, 
a Canon of Scripture, but does not mention the incident 
alluded to. Any one has a right to claim from his silence that 
the Canon was not fixed at the Council. At the same time, he 
constantly omits to mention important incidents that are noted 
by other authors, so that his silence is not conclusive. Jerome 
; d by the Nicene 
Council as canonical, a fact which indicate that there 
must have been some on the Canon which could 
not be inferred from Eusebius. Even the Canon drawn up by 
Eusebius himself, in which he divides the books into three 
classes: (1) generally accepted, (2) controverted, and (3) 
heretical, would rather point to examination and acceptance 
1 oe famous Council held probably fifteen years earlier. 
‘The tradition is probably the ular presentation of some- 
thing which happened at the Council, distorted, as is so often 
the case with traditions, but having a basis of fact. While of 
course it cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence, it de- 
scribes what may be called the natural course of events,— 
namely, that the question of authenticity of some of the books 
to be read in the churches as inspired would be discussed,—as 
Jerome. implies that it was,—that the Holy Spirit would be 
invoked, and that an examination would be he 

Nothing was said about the other tradition to which the 
correspondent refers, that by the direciion of Constantine 
himself a Holy Bible (not ‘our present Holy Bible,’ for the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation, is expressly declared spurious by 
Eusebius himself ) occupied the royal chair during the deliber- 
ations of the Council. As already stated, there was a remark- 
able agreement about most of the writings, and the tradition 
referred to may also be ttue. My opinion of the matter is that 
the = of what were to be accepted as Holy Scripture 
was discussed, but that, while all were in accord in reference 
to most of the books ot the Old and New Testaments, no for- 
mal decision was adopted. 


The comment of the well-known church-historian of 
The Sunday School Times editorial staff, President 
Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., is also interesting as 
one studies this question. President Thompson writes : 


The correspondent is right as to the fact that no action of 
the Council of Niczea had any purpose to determine the Canon 
of the Scriptures. Its only importance in that connection is 
that it was the first great meeting of the Eastern and the West- 
ern parts of the Church, and that differences existed between 
these as to the apostolic authorship of Hebrews, Jude, and 
2and3John. The notable fact is that the great discussion of 
the deity of our Lord did not bring any of these questions as 
to the Canon to the front, so that both parties to it must have 
been in agreement as to the authority of the books quoted on 
any point. But some miracle-monger of the Middle Ages 
gave currency to a fable, which was quoted by William Hone 
in his ‘‘ Apochryphal New ‘lestament’’ (1820), and has again 
been reproduced by Professor Haeckel. It is that the fathers 
of the Council of Nice collected all the books which’ claimed 
to he of apostolic origin and authority, and that the genuine 
books.jumped.from the groynd to the table, while the spurious 
remained under it. ‘lhe inference intended is that this non- 
sensical story is our reason for. the acceptance of the present 
Canon, and the rejection of such rubbish as Mr. Hone col- 
lected and published. The fact is that the Canon settled it- 
self, except in the case of a few of the books it contains, by the 
well authenticated tradition of authorship in the churches to 
which the epistles were sent,.or in which the Gospels were 
written, A few books were questioned in various quarters 
after, as well as before, the Council, but by far the greater 
part of the New ‘lestament was in use in all the churches by 
the end of the second century [the date of the Council of 
Niczea being A.D. 325]. 

It was not the whole Bible, nor even the New Testament, 
but the Gospels, which were placed on a “‘ throne’’ or seat in 
the center of the hall in which the Council met, as symbolizing 
the presence of Christ. It was the Emperor Constantine who 


presided. 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
June 28 to July 4 


MON.—Almighty God, may the light of thy favor kindle my 
spirit into met ee Save me from lukewarmness and 
indifference. Help me to abide in thee that my spirit may 
continually be baptized with fire. 


TUES.— Eternal God, I would take refuge in thy mercy. Let 
me not go out into the world without defense. Let me feel that 
round about me there is a wall of fire that cannot be broken 
through, and let me be happy in my security. 


WED.—Almighty God, I pray thee to help me to fill up the 
vacant places in my life. ‘Thou dost make the odd corners in 
nature beautiful. ‘Teach me thy way,O Lord! Let me plant 
flowers in the empty pee Make the very corners of my 
life centers of spiritual loveliness. Make me a wise gardener, 
and let my life abound in flowers and fruits. 


‘THuRS.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst link my 
earthly feebleness to thine almighty power. Let me experi- 
ence the pull of the Infinite! Let me realize even when | am 
engaged in eommon work that unspeakable resources are on 
my side. Let thy power make me valiant for the truth. 


Fr1.—Almighty God, I bless thee for the strength of the 
immortal hope! I thank thee that the light of eternity falls 
upon my immediate wns I rejoice that I am not left to con- 
sider myself a child of the dust, but that I am a kinsman of the 
Infinite, Help me to realize my greatness in Christ to-day. 


SaT.—Heavenly Father,:let thy grace rest upon my spirit. 
Let me feel the impress of thy power upon me. Deliver me 
from. the loneliness of selfishness, and let my companionship 
be divine. 


: SUN.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst enlighten mine 

eyes with thy truth. Let me see all things in the light of thy 
countenance. Save me from error and misproportion, and 
may I look at all things through the mind of Christ ! 
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LESSON FOR JULY 4 (Acts 15: 36 to 16: 15) 





V. WANTED: MONEY AND FRIENDS 

EFORE that eventful second day of March, 1872, 

when Comstock, accompanied by a New York. 

Tribune reporter, really began in earnest by 
forcing the police to make seven arrests of men who 
were selling obscene books and pictures, he had had 
an experience that tested his mettle. After his mar- 
riage, in 1871, he lived in Brooklyn and attended the 
Congregational Church of which William Ives Bud- 
dington, D.D., was pastor. The church was about 
six blocks from the Comstocks’ home, and in going 
back and forth they had to pass a notorious saloon, 
which ran openly all day Sunday. A special attrac- 
tion of this saloon was the holding of cock fights and 
dog fights in the cellar. It was less than a block 
from Mr. Comstock’s house. Chapman, the saloon- 
keeper, was the bully of the ward ; everybody was 
afraid of him, and the police never interfered. 

In the latter part of 1871 Mr. Comstock gave Chap- 
man a surprise by having him arrested for violating 
the Sunday law. From that time on Comstock was a 
marked man. Chapman sent him word that he and 
his gang would ‘‘raid his shanty and drive him out 
of that neighborhood,’’ And Chapman told the Com- 
stocks’ servant girl that he was going to ‘‘do up’’ 
Mr. Comstock the first time he met him. One day 
the dive-keeper and bully saw his man coming toward 
him on the street. He stopped him and asked, ‘Is 
your name Comstock ?”’ 

‘« That is my name,’’ was the quiet reply. 

‘«T'm going to break your neck for you,’" was 
Chapman's immediate threat. 

««T have consulted with the Chief of Police and the 
District Attorney,’’ said Mr. Comstock, ‘‘and they 
have advised me to defend myself against you."’ 

‘*To with the Chief of Police and the District 
Attorney,’’ snarled Chapman. 

‘And this is what I propose to do it with,’’ said 
Mr. Comstock, ignoring the interruption and drawing 
a revolver ; ‘‘and if you make any attempt to inter- 
fere with me I'll put daylight through you.'’ The 
~bully made for his saloon in lively fashion, and the 
incident was closed. Later on Mr. Comstock was 
waylaid by six toughs, one Sunday night on his way 
home from church, but he disposed of them with equal 
success. He did not let up on Chapman, of course, 
until he had lost him his license and had driven him 
out’ of business. 

It was in the second year of Mr. Comstock’s mar- 
ried life that the seven arrests in New York were made. 
Soon after, he got possession of a clue that there were 
four men who were responsible for the printing and 
publishing of 169 different vile books,—William 
Haynes, George Ackerman, Jeremiah H. Farrell, and 
a German whose name he never learned, but who 
was credited with publishing two of the books. 


On the Trail of Four Ringleaders 


Comstock realized what a wholesale stroke it would 
be to get possession of the entire stock in trade of 
these strategic publishers, and he was fired with zeal 
to do so. But how could it be brought to pass? He 
was informed that the men were well known to the 
police and under their protection, the police seldom 
if'ever arresting any dealer in that business. The 
publishers sent their trade-circulars broadcast, giving 
titles and prices ; the business was enormously profit- 
able, for the books rarely sold for less than two dol- 
lars each, and some brought five dollars and ten 
dollars. They were even advertised openly, and by 
name, in the newspapers. -One dealer had 113 cata- 
logues of the best schools in the country,—a choice 
business asset. A’ good man named McDowell had 
tried, years earlier, to suppress the evil by denouncing 
it in the public press, describing the books, telling 
how they were advertised and sold, and naming the 
persons whom he denounced. The result was only a 
welcome advertisement and exploitation of the whole 
traffic, with no apparent gain at all in suppression. 

Making no announcement of his purposes, Mr. 
Comstock ascertained that ene of his quartet, Haynes, 
was an Irish surgeon, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and that he was living at 50 Balchen 
Place, Brooklyn. At that address Mr. Comstock 
found a Mrs. Haynes, who, the instant she learned her 
caller's name, began to denounce him bitterly. -«“You, 
you, killed my husband,’’ was her greeting. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 


' While waiting and praying for more light as to what 
he ought to do to stamp out the traffic that was 
destroying the lives of many of his young men asso- 
ciates, Mr. Comstock seized his opportunities as 
they arose, until the man was led to him who was to 
make possible an organized warfare on vice, and who 
stood by him in this warfare for thirty-six years. 








‘*I never saw your husband, madam,’’ Mr. Com- 
stock answered, 

‘Well, Grandin [afterward found to be a middle- 
man between publishers and retailers] sent my hus- 
band word that Comstock, a fool who won't look 
at money, was after him, and he'd better get out of the 
way if he didn’t want to be taken. That night he 
died.’’ It was commonly believed that Haynes had 
committed suicide. 

The caller now made a demand upon the widow for 
the plates and book stock of her husband. She 
wanted to know what he would pay her. She was a 
widow with young children dependent upon her, not 
fairly to be held responsible for her husband's busi- 
ness, and poor because of the heavy blackmail paid 
by her husband to the police. Comstock had found 
that the books were printed in Brooklyn and stored 





in a hotel room in Jersey City, the orders from. 


middleman Grandin being filled from there. Four 
hundred and fifty dollars was finally agreed upon as a 
price that seemed fair. . 

Then came the real problem. The young business 
man had no money and no friends, yet he felt that he 
must get those plates into his possession. There was 
nothing to do but to pray for friends and for means. 
He did so, asking that he might be shown what he 
should do in ordereto stop the circulation of the 
awful stuff that was now so nearly within his reach. 


A Friend First, then the Money 

The only way that seemed open to him was an 
appeal to the Young Men's Christian Association of 
New York City. A letter was sent to R. R. McBur- 
ney, the secretary. Mr. Morris K. Jesup ‘‘ hap- 
pened ’’ into McBurney’s office, saw Comstock’ s letter 
lying on the desk, picked it up and read it. At 
once the influential and wealthy New York banker 
and man of affairs called at Cochran, McLean and 
Company's and asked for a young man named An- 
thony Comstock. The doorman called out the sales- 
man, who came forward and received a greeting, he 
will tell you to-day, that he will never forget in this 
world. Never had he seen a face that seemed more 
noble in its character, nora handshake more hearty 
in its encouragement, than when he faced this princely 
Christian layman, who told him of his interest in the 
letter. That was the first meeting of these two men 
who worked shoulder to shoulder in the fight with vice 
from’ that day in March, 1872, until Mr. Jesup’s 
death on January 21, 1908. Only a few days before 
his death the philanthropist sent by his secretary the 
message, ‘‘Give Mr. Comstock my love.’’ 

The result of this call was that Mr. Jesup invited 
Comstock to come to his home, where the younger 
man told the story of the four publishers and what a 
little money would do. On the day after this call 
Mr. Jesup sent Comstock, through Mr. McBurney, a 
check for $650, telling him to use $500 of it for se- 
curing the Haynes plates and prosecuting the cases, 
and the other $150 to reimburse himself, Comstock, 
for the money and time he had already expended in 
this work for the public good. 

Soon after this, but before getting possession of any 
plates, Mr. Comstock had an experience that deep- 
ened his faith in God’s guidance and in prayer. He 
was on his way to his place of business one morning, and 
had not yet reached the Brooklyn ferry, when some- 
thing seemed to say to him, ‘‘ Go over to Balchen 
Place.’" Expediency urged, ‘‘But you must go to the 
store ; your presence is needed there to-day for certain 
customers who are likely to call.'’ He walked on, 
deeply perplexed, and as he walked he prayed hard 
for guidance. A cross-town Brooklyn car-line lay be- 
tween him and the ferry for New York. When he 
reached that car-line, guided unmistakably by prayer, 
instead of going on to New York he took the car to 
Balchen Place. Hefound Mrs. Haynes at home, and 
had been in the house. but a few minutes, talking 


with her, when he saw her glance out of the win- 
dow with a startled look, seemingly much disturbed. 
Following her look, the caller saw a covered express 
wagon backing up in front of the door ; in another 
moment the driver had unstrapped and raised the 
curtain at the rear of the wegon, and it was seen that 
he had a load of boxes filled with stereotyped plates. 

Comstock stepped out on to the pavement, saying 
to Mrs. Haynes, ‘‘ I'll take charge of those,’ jumped 
up to the driver's seat, and drove the wagon at once 
to the Young Men's Christian Association, where he 
unloaded its contents,—the plates of the twenty-four 
books that Haynes had published. Shortly after, the 
engravings among them were taken to the laboratory 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, where on 
Saturday, April 6, 1872, President Cochran, Professor 
Plympton, and Mr. Comstock destroyed by acid 140 
steel and 36 copper plate engravings. 


Mr. Grandin is Surprised 

Mr. Comstock’s next move was to demand from 
Mrs. Haynes her stock of books and sheets. She 
said that she had sold them all to Grandin, on Lib- 
erty Street, New York. So they agreed to go together 
to Grandin’s office, where Mrs. Haynes was to order 
him to turn over the stock. On the morning when 
they were to do this, Mrs, Haynes happened to meet 
Grandin before she met Mr. Comstock, and the lat- 
ter followed them without their knowing it. He heard 
her say to Grandin, ‘*Comstock has got the plates, 
and there’s the Devil to pay.’’ The two were greatly 
excited. Mr. Comstock joined the pair, and added, 
‘Yes, and I am here now to demand the books 
that are stored in Jersey City."’ When they reached 
the middleman’ s office, Grandin talked about throw- 
ing Comstock out of the window,—but he didn't 
do it. Instead, Comstock told him that he knew just 
what business he was ia, and would give him forty- 
eight hours to turn over the entire stock. 

Before the forty-eight hours were up Mr. Comstock 
received by mail a notification that several packages 
were awaiting him at the Adams Express Company 
offices on Broadway, New York. There he: found 
eleven cases of books that had been shipped to him 
from Philadelphia ; these he sent for safe-keeping to 
the American Tract Society Building, where he se- 
cured a room to store them. They were valued at 
$7,000, and were the books of which Comstock had 
already seized the plates. Grandin had sent them 
from Jersey City to Philadelphia in the hope of sav- 
ing them, but when he found that he was dealing 
with a man who meant business, he sent them directly 
to Mr. Comstock. 

This was but the beginning of the adventures with 
the four publishers. Grandin was subsequently 
arrested and convicted by Mr. Comstock. The.hunt 
for Ackerman will be told later. But the young fighter 
for the Lord was no longer aloné on earth in his fight. 
Mr. Jesup was back of him from the time of their 
first meeting. A few weeks later, on May 9, 1872, 
Mr. Jesup invited his young friend to come to his 
home to meet a number of the leading men of New 
York, and tell them the story of what was being done. 
At that meeting in Mr. Jesup’s home were such men 
as Morgan Dix, D.D.; William E. Dodge, senior, 
and his son of the same name; Irenzus Prime, 
D. D., and William M. Taylor, D. D,; William 
M. Adams, D.D., and J. Cotton Smith, D.D.; 
Henry R. Jones, a Brooklyn merchant, who is now 
Vice-President of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice ; District-Attorney Garvin, an assistant district- 
attorney named Sullivan, and still other prominent 
business men, lawyers, and clergymen. To this 
group the unknown young salesman told how he 
had, at a cost of $450, seized from $30,000 to 
$40,000 worth of steel and copper plate engrav- 
ings, electroplates and woodcuts, book-plates for 
the printing of 167 vile books, and thousands of 
the books and sheets themselves. The presenting of 
such facts to a group of Christian men of the charac- 
ter and caliber that Morris K. Jesup would invite 
into his home meant that God had now started a work 
that could not soon cease. Even now, neither Mr. 
Comstock nor Mr. Jesup clearly saw what was to be 
the outcome. But two men had been brought to 
gether who, having put a hand to the plow, were not 
of the kind to turn back. 

(Zo be continued) 
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The “ Fellows of Christ” 


Mr. Fred 8. Goodman, of New York City, one of the 
secretaries of the Religious Work Department of the 
International Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Associations, has done a far-reaching work in leading, 
within five years, al it two th d men to the 
consideration and practise of conversational evangel- 
ism, The Editor has asked him to tell readers of The 
Sunday School Times how he has done this, 





N MARCH, 1904, by request, I presented to a 


company of one hundred secretaries of the Young 

Men's Christian Associations a study of facts 
touching the methods by which men are led to an 
open avowal of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
‘The results of the original study and presentation, as 
well as the discussion of the subject in subsequent 
similar meetings, led me, a few months later, to pre- 
pare in tentative form the following : 





Paste in Your ‘‘ Daily’ Bible 
‘*‘PFELLOWS OF CHRIST” 
A WORKABLE POLICY IN PERSONAL EVANGELISM 


‘* Follow me, and I will make you to become fishers of 
men,'’—Mark 1 : 17; John 12: 


For hints see Proverbs 11 : 30; Daniel 12: 3; James 5 : 19, 20. 





I believe that Jesus’ supreme desire is that all men in 
every land shall be won back to his Father. Experience 
shows that most of them will not be won except through 
individual effort (Luke 19 : 10; 24 : 45-48). 

As the purpose of Jesus in redeeming me included eg 
becoming a personal witness for him, in order that 
may co-operate with him in carrying out his plans, I 
will endeavor from this day to bring him in conversa- 
tion to the attention of individuals as I have opportu- 
nity, and I will ask God to open the way for such 
individual effort (see Matt. 28 : 19, 20; 1 Peter 2: 9, 10; 
Phil. 2: 12-16; Rev. 22 : 17). 


Signed. 6. 0k 8 be we 
Date. .. 
Circumstances 


ADDITIONAL COPIES.CAN BE HAD BY ADDRESSING 
P. PF. JEROME, 124 EAST 28TH STREET, N. Y. 


(p82) 5TH EDITION. 











It was received with thoughtful appreciation by the 
group of men to whom it was first presented; and the 
demand for it became so great that it was printed, and 
has since been reprinted five times.’ In the past four 
years | have spoken of the matter seventy-one times 
to small groups of Christian men in this and other 
countries, and have on file the names of 1,859 men, 
—bankers, college presidents, students, mechanics, 
clergymen, evangelists, merchants, railroad men, 
clerks, and professional men, who have adopted the 
principle which underlies the covenant. .Several 
thousand copies have been requested for use by other 
men, 

The fundamental principles which it stands for are : 

1. Most men enter the Christian life primarily be- 
cause of the direct influence of individual Christian 
lives and effort. 

2. Judging by the direct and indirect results, the 
most effective known method of preparing men to 
accept the evangel intelligently in public meetings or 
in private interviews is what I have termed ‘‘ Conver- 
sational Evangelism.’’ This phrase is designed to 
include all that is covered by the term ‘ Personal 
Work,’’ and in addition the instruction of mothers, 
fathers, teachers, pastors, friends, and _ strangers, 
which involves conversation and participation in the 
discussion of the religious life and the claims of Christ 
by the one sought. It reckons with the profoundly 
important pedagogical principle of co-operation, 

3. No Christian will become effective in seeking to 
attract others into fellowship with Christ until he has 
formed the habit of conversation about the Saviour as 
opportunity is offered, and of seeking to find such 
opportunities. 

The plan simply means this: ‘I will try to form 
the habit of conversation about Jesus when opportu- 
nity offers, and of praying for such opportunities.’’ 
Until the rank and file of the Christian church make 
this a life-policy, and in a definite fashion seek to 
habituate themselves to a campaign of testimony, re- 
lying always on the help of the Spirit of God, we shall 
continue to witness a painfully slow increase of the 
American church contrasted with the growth of the 
early church and the modern church in nearly all 
mission lands where this habit is normal in the life of 
the average Christian. 

Dr, MacLaren put his finger on our weakness when 
he said: ‘‘I do not believe that the multitude will 
ever be reached until Christians in far larger numbers, 
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It is hoped that this new department in The Sunday 

School Times will help every follower of Christ 

who reads it to recognize the supreme duty of per- 

sonal, individual effort to bring others to Christ, 

and the simplicity of this duty. What is given here 
is from life, not from untried theory. 








and with far more system than hitherto, go among 
them, and by individual effort cast the silken chains 
of sympathy and brotherliness round them, which may 
draw them out of the depths.”’ 

My own study of the problem of «‘ Arrested Devel- 
opment’’ for more than twenty-five years, in all parts 
of this country and under varying conditions, leads to 
but one conclusion, The great revivals, such us Dr, 
Chapman's and Gypsy Smith's and others’, will con- 
tinue to have a rightful place; but the one universal 
method, always feasible, simple in its use, elastic, 
comprehensive, open to all believers, seldom limited 
by time, place, or circumstance,—the method which 
accounts for fully seven-tenths of all accessions to the 
evangelical churches, —is evangelism by conversation, 
The following quotation is from an article which I 
wrote three years ago, but it expresses my present 
convictions : ' 

‘«Study the life of Jesus, the Book of Acts, and the 
history of the early church, down to the dark ages, 
and we find everywhere the seal of divine approval on 
the conversational method of. persuading men to 
accept Jesus as Saviour....We frequently -hear the 
phrase ‘back to Christ.” May we not as aptly say, 
‘back to the.simplicity, the naturalness, the effect- 
iveness, of the proclamation of the glad news seen in 
the early church’? Not less. preaching, not fewer 
great evangelistic preachers, but more plain men and 
women who count it a privilege to back up and enforce 
and make fruitful the pastor's sermon’ by personal 
testimony with children, neighbors, fellow-workers in 
the field, the shop, the highways of life. First let 
them have a genuine experience with Christ, then in 
humility with prayer and an assurance of Christ's 
presence, blessing, and enabling power, let them tell 
of this experience, ‘in the sphere of daily calling.’ 
Dr. Chalmers once said: ‘Our great business with 
Christianity is to proceed upon it.’ This means every 
Christian ; each should become a proclaimer, a re- 
porter, a herald of’ the joy giving story, a ‘follower,’ 
‘a fellow of Christ.’ ‘Follow me,’—become my 
fellows, —‘ and I will make you fishers of men.’ ’’ 


a 
Give This to Your Prayer-Meeting 


bi OW many present have been acquainted with 

me for five years?'’ asked a recently con- 

verted man of a church full of Christian 
neighbors and friends. Almost every hand was raised. 
‘* How many were concerned about my salvation ?’’ 
Half as many hands went up hesitatingly. ‘‘I don’t 
wish to hurt any one's feelings,’’ he continued cour- 
teously, ‘‘ but pardon me if I say I don’t believe it, 
for with one exception not one person present ever 
said one word to me about accepting Christ.”’ 

But somehow Christ had found and accepted: him, 
and sent him off on the dead run for souls. He was 
a huckster, and his business gave him his opportunity 
(every man’s business does). When he sold a half- 
peck measure of potatoes, he gave free a whole-hearted 
measure of gospel invitation to the meetings. In 
order to keep his promise ‘‘to stop by’’ and bring a 
man to church, he ‘‘ turned in’’ fifteen minutes earlier 
(since he was engaged in ‘‘ The King’s Business’’). 

During the day he had found time to drive by the 
pastor’s home to tell him of the man’s promise to 
come, and to whisper a word about the man’s disposi- 
tion as a basis for united effort. ‘‘I want you to 
leave him entirely to me to-night. He will sit with 
me where I can watch him during the sermon, and 
to-morrow I'll report.’’ 

Concerning another man whom he brought the next 
night he said, . ‘*I want you to work hard for him—lI 
think we have him."’ 

In a meeting for prayer concerning a specially hard 
case, holding his clenched hand above his head he 
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said: ‘‘I haven't got him yet, but I'm going to hold 
on to him to the very last.’" This man was the banner 
soul-winner because he mixed the gospel with his 
potatoes.— Zhe Rev. C. E. B. Ward, Philadelphia. 
From The Sunday School Times of May 23, 1908. 


[Just read the first paragraph of the foregoing 
again. Then read it once more. Then_read it aloud 
some evening at your own mid-week prayer-meeting. 
Has it an ‘‘application’’ for most prayer-meeting 
audiences? Ifso, what is the remedy ?— Zhe Editor. } 


a 
What Is Our First Duty ? 


HAT is it that really convinces unbelievers of 
the truth of the gospel message? Is it the 
believer's power ih skilled argument, or some- 

thing else? A letter that was published some months 
ago in these columns urged the importance of a study 
of the methods of effective work ; but there is some- 
thing else that is still more important. This is 
forcefully presented in the following letter from. the 
Young Men’s Christian Association State Secretary 
of Vermont, Louis Hieb, who writes out of a striking 
experience in a foreign missionary field. 


I am a firm believer in definite organized work to make 
Christian people proficient in doing ‘‘ individual work for 
individuals,’’ and heartily agree in the main with the writer 
of the letter quoted by you in your issue of December 26, 
1909, in reference to the importance of classes for such a 


mapees. 

. evertheless, I think emphasis should be placed else- 
where than on a knowledge of ‘‘ how to meet the difficulties 
to be encountered, the varying need of each class, the indif- 
ferent,’’ etc., etc. I wonder how many of the early Chris- 
tians, of whose persistence in personal work the non-Chris- 
tian historian Gibbon and others testify, had a course 
equivalent to ‘‘ some approved text-book . . . mastered as 
fully as a boy does his arithmetic.’’ 1 doubt very much in 
reference to this subject the accuracy of the statement : 
‘* when a man knows how and is master of his subject the 
desire to put into practise will grow.’’ Our Lord did not 
commission his disciples to be ‘‘ advocates,’’ but ‘* wit- 
nesses.’’? The witness. has no business to argue. It is his 
to testify of the things he has seen and heard and knows 
by personal experience. We need more Christians willing 
to say, in-answer to objectors, ‘‘I do not know how ‘to 
answer your objection, but I know Jesus has power to help 
you,’’ The blind man of whom John writes (chap. 9: 
was not even sure of the sinlessness of Jesus(!) but he could 
witness ‘‘One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see,’’ 

I shall never forget’ an early experience in Ceylon with 
an intelligent Booddhist monk. Having an appointment 
with him, I reviewed all my studies in Christian Evidence 
and in Booddhism, and for an hour and a half endeavored 
to show this man the superiority of Christianity over his 
faith, As I arose to go, I felt I had made little impression 
on him, The monk took me by the hand, and in his 
kindly Sinhalese way, said : 

‘*Young man, if you wish to show our people that your 
religion is superior to ours, do not use your arguments from 
history and prophecy, your internal and external evidence, 
but show them that your Jesus is better than our Booddha.’’ 

I went away a sadder but wiser man. That *‘ heathen ’”’ 
in his way had reminded me of Jesus’ words, ‘‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.’’ 
He is the Advocate ; I must witness to and of Him. John 
the Baptist refused to argue with the various delegations sent 
to him, but persisted in declaring, ‘‘In the midst of you 
standeth one whom ye know not,”’ and in pointing to ‘* the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.”’ 

Argument almost invariably resolves itself into a battle 
of wits, in which the search for truth is lost sight of. Ifa 
Christian will humbly testify of Christ’s power and frankly 
say ‘‘I do not know”? to questions beyond his ken, he will 
secure more respect, and the unconverted will have more 
confidence in that which he declares he does know. There 
is too much bluff in some attempts to explain the mysteries 
of our faith, Why should the average Christian feel called 
upon to try when he can testify to the essential facts ? 

To secure personal workers, first convince the average 
Christian of his duty to witness up to his present knowl- 
edge and ability—and no more! After he has begun to 
witness, he will be more likely to study the Word and 
profit by the class for training personal workers. But let 
us put first things first. 


The simple, straightforward declaration of our faith 
and our experiénce in Christ is always the first and 
fundamental thing in winning others to Christ. Yet 
a study of how to make this declaration in ways that 
shall most effectively reach those with whom we are 
thrown is as important in this greatest art in the world 
as a study of method is in all lesser arts. And some- 
times Christian people who would never realize their 
duty in any other way may be aroused to see their 
duty in witnessing by a study of the various methods 
of witnessing. We may welcome all means by which 
men are awakened to the supreme duty of the King’s 
Business. But in fulfilling that duty, let us abide by 
the advice of the clear-sighted Booddhist monk. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 4 (Acts 15 : 36.to 16 : 15) 











-_LESSON 1. 







The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


T IS well to surprise a class, sometimes, by askin 
a question that they think is ‘‘ dead easy,” an 
then showing them that the answer is not so 

simple as they think. : 4 

For example, try nning this lesson by asking, 
‘* What ought’ we to do with every as seaming 
see of doing good?” If the answer comes k 
quickly, that we ought of course to use every such op- 
| pint you have your chance to surprise the class 

y saying ‘‘ No” very positively. Then vo can go 

on to illustrate, in some such way as the following. 

Suppose a boy were riding his bicycle, and saw an- 
other low maltreating a stray. dog, cruelly plaguing 
the animal just for the “fun” of seeing it suffer: 
what ought the boy on the bicycle to do ? 

Wait a moment. Su the mother of the boy 
on the wheel lies in bed at home desperately ill, at 
death’s door, and her boy has been sent to get the 
doctor to try to.save the mother’s life. Shail he stop 
and rescue that animal? Or shall he go on and help 
to rescue his mother? Oh, that makes a difference ! 
says some one in the class. Of course it makes a 
difference. That's why-the story was told. There 
was an opportunity for the boy on the bicycle to do 
good by stopping another boy's cruelty to an animal; 
but it would have been wrong for him to take that 
opportunity to do good, because his duty just then 
was something else. We cannot do two different 
things at the same time, and duties never conflict. 

So we see that it is not always our duty to do 
everything good that we might do. What, then, 
shall we do? How shall we decide what good things 
to do and what good a to leave undone? This 
is a pretty big question in life, and, because people 
do not always see that it is a question, they make 
some terrible mistakes,—just as terrible as it would 
have been for that boy to get off his wheel and save 
the animal while he let his mother die. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Our missionary friend Paul can settle the question 
for us,—he had_-to settle itin hisown work. It would 
have been a disastrous thing for the whole world if 
he had not settled it right. 

‘Turn now to the story of events where we left them 
with the lesson of May 23, after the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil had settled its knotty problem. The best way to 
take up the story is on a journey, or geography, basis, 
—journey is a more inviting word to use in class than 
geography. Several attractive ways of doing this 
are described this week by Miss Slattery and Mr. 
Foster. The fallible, human side of these New Tes- 
tament characters is shown by the pe Mark inci+ 
dent, causing the separation of Paul and Barnabas, 
as commented on by Professor Riddle, second para- 
graph, and on verse 39; Professor Ramsay, second 
paragraph; and President Sanders, second - para- 
graph. The persons and places are described in 

rofessor Riddle’s second and third paragraphs. 

Finally Paul finds himself, after having revisited 
the Christians who needed his care in Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, — on the border of a prov- 
ince of great and wealthy cities, called Asia,—be- 
tween Antioch and the eastern coast of the ASgean 
Sea. There were thousands there who knew nothing 
of Christ. What an opportunity it was! Surely it 
was an open door of g for him to enter! But he 
did not go in. 

He turned and went north, and there ahead lay 
another rich province of great cities, Bithynia. An- 
other opportunity! And from this also he turned 
aside, and cut directly west across Asia, still doing 
no preaching. Finally he reached the sea-coast, at 
Troas. From there he started out upon the real work 
of his second missionary journey. 

After all the events of this lesson have been clearly 
brought out in class, ending in Paul’s beginning to 
meet the great need of the people of Macedonia, ask 
why he did not accept the opportunity of doing good 
in Asia and Bithynia. The answer is simple enough: 
God said No. hese particular opportunities were 
not the opportunities that God wanted Paul to ac- 
cept, any more than God would have wanted our boy 
on a bicycle to stop and help the maltreated animal. 
God made his will plain to Paul in ways that were 
perfectly clear to Paul, even though we do not 
now quite understand what they were. And God 
will make his will known to us to-day in ways that 
will be —— clear to us, #f we are thinking 
chiefly about doing his will.. That boy on the wheel 
was in no doubt what God's will was for him. We 
are seldom in any doubt as to what God wants tis to 
do. . But we can get led off from his will; at great 
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PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY—ANTIOCH TO PHILIPPI 
Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 15. Commit verses 9, 10 
Golden Text: Come over into Macedonia, and help us.—Acts 16 ; 9 


6 And they went th h ithe region of Phryg’i-a and Ga- 
la'ti-a, having been forbidden of the Holy Spirit.to speak the 
word in Asia; 7 and when they were come over age 
My’si-a, they assayed to go into Bi-thyn’i-a ; and the Spirit of 
Jesus suffered them not ; 8 and eee they came 
down to‘Tro’as. 6 Anda vision to in the night : 
There was a man of Mac-e-do’-ni-a standing, beseeching him, 
aed sa Come over into Mac-e-do’ni-a, and help us. 10 
And when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go 
forth into Mac-e-do’ni-a, concluding that God had called us 
to * preach ged 1 unto them. 

11 Setting therefore from Tro’as, we made a straight 
course to Sam-o-thra’ce, and the day following to Ne-ap’o-lis ; 
12 and from thence to Phi-lip’pi, which is a city of Mac-e-do’- 
ni-a, the first of the district, a Roman colony : and we were in 
this city pen ge certain days. 13 And on the sabbath day 
we went forth without the gate by a river side, ® where we sup- 
posed there was a p) of prayer; and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women that were come together. 14 Anda 
certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thy-a-ti’ra, one that worshipped God, heard us: whose heart 
the Lord opened to give heed unto the things which were 
spoken by Paul. 15 And when she was baptized, and her 
household, she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to 
be faithful to the laa come into my house, an ide there. 
And she constrained us. 

1 Or, Phrygia and the ion of Gulatia * Gr. bring the good tid- 
inet. See zh. 5. 42. * Many BA ~ a read chew’ ego’ enced to 

c. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 36.—Return from where? (Antioch in Syria.) In 
what cities had Paul and Barnabas preached the gospel ? 
(Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, Antioch in Pisidia, Perga ; and, 
in Cyprus, Paphos and Salamis. ) 

Verse 37.—What is known about John Mark? (Riddle, 
second paragraph.) 

Verse 38.—Are there other references to this John and 
his withdrawing from the disciples at Pamphylia ? (Acts 
13 : 13. 

Vox 39.—Does this imply any real enmity between 
Paul and Barnabas? (Riddle; Ramsay, 2.) 

_ Verse 40.—What is known about Silas ? (Riddle, second 
paragraph.) 

Verse 41.—Where are Syria and Cilicia? What is 
meant by the expression ‘‘ confirming the churches ’’? 
(Riddle, third paragraph, and on v, 41.) 

Chapter 16: 1.—Was it lawful for a Jewess to wed a 
Greek ? (Riddle, second paragraph.) 

Verse 3.—Of whom did the complete party consist now ? 
(Riddle.) Why did Paul circumcise Timothy? (Riddle, 
second paragraph ; Mackie, 1; Ramsay, 4, 5.) 

Verse 6.—Where were Phrygia and Galatia? Is it 
known how and why the Holy Spirit forbade them to speak 
the word in Asia? (Riddle, third paragraph, and on v. 6; 
Ramsay, 6.) 

Verse 7.—Where were Mysia and Bithynia and Troas? 
(Riddle, third paragraph.) Why the distinction here be- 
tween the Spirit of Jesus and the Holy Spirit ? (Riddle.) 

Verses 9 and 10.—How did Paul distinguish between 
such a vision as this and an ordinary dream? Where was 
Macedonia ? (Riddle, third paragraph, and on v. 10.) 

Verse 10.—Does the use of the word ‘‘ we’’ imply that 
Luke was one of the party ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, next to last 
paragraph.) 

Verse 11.—Where were Samothrace. and Neapolis? 
(Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 12.—Where was Philippi? (Riddle, third para- 
graph.) 

Verse 13.—What was ‘‘a place of prayer’’ as over 
against a synagogue ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 14.— vids was Thyatira? (Riddle, second para- 
graph. 

















loss to ourselves and others, if we thoughtlessly do 
‘“‘anything that-turns up,” instead of asking God 
every day to show us the things that 4e would have 
us do that day. That is the only safe way to live. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.— Shortly after the council at Jerusalem, 
probably in A. D. 51. 

Persons.— John Mark. His mother is men- 
tioned in chapter 12:12. He was a cousin of Bar- 
nabas, and had left the missionaries at Perga (chap. 
13:13). While the occasion of the ‘‘ contention” 
(v. 39) was his withdrawal in Pamphylia, there was 
probably another reason. According to the view 
that Galatians 2: 11-13 should be wg soon after 
the council at Jerusalem, Barnabas had been carried 
away by the ‘‘dissimulation” of the Judaizing 
teachers. S#/as had been sent to Antioch by the 
church at Jerusalem. Probably a Roman citizen 
(chap. 16 : 37, 38). Z#mothy, probably made a disci- 
ple at fe ete during the previous journey. Associ- 
ated with Paul up to the apostle’s death. His mother’s 
name was Eunice (2 Tim. 1:5). His father was a 
Gentile. Such marriages were not forbidden, but 
quite common. That Paul circumcised him was a 

rudent concession, not a surrender of principle. 
wo epistles were afterward written by the apostle 
to his ‘‘ beloved child.” Zyd#a, the first European 
convert, a | oe pry probably a widow, and the 
hostess of Paul and his companions after her bap- 
tism (16:15). Thyatira, from which she came, was 
famous for its D cna 0 cloth. It wasin ancient Lydia, 
but in the Roman province of Asia; the seven 
churches of Asia (Rev. 2) including one at this plac 

Places.— Verses 36-40 are to be placed at Antioc 
in Syria. Cyprus was the native region of Barna- 
bas. Syria was the Roman province of which An- 
tioch was the capital. Cv/icfa lay on the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean. Paul was a native of 
this province. Derbe and Lystra were in Roman 
Lycaonia, visited by Paul on his previous journey 
(chap. 14). J/contum was in Phrygia, and Paul had 
already visited it. These three cities and Pisidian 
Antioch were those he desired to revisit (chap. 15 : 
36). Phrygia: The term is often used indefinitely, 
but here t refers to the southwestern region of the 
Roman province of Galatia. Ga/atia; As chapter 
16:6 seems to distinguish this from Phrygia, it is 
here held that Galatia proper, the earlier kingdom 
(North Galatia), is meant. Aséa, the Rom ~ prov- 
ince of which Ephesus was the capital, It included 
Mysia as its northern portion, which extended west 
to the Aigean Sea. tthynia was north of Mysia, 


along the coast of the Euxine (Black) Sea. Bein 
forbidden to go west into Asia, the party turne 
north. To reach a point ‘‘ over against Mysia” (that 


is, on its borders), and near to Bithynia (v. 7), would 
lead through Galatia proper. TZyvoas, at the site of 
ancient Troy, on the SBason Sea. Samothrace, an 
island west of north from Troas. Neafpo/lis: On the 
northwest coast of the Aigean Sea, the seaport of 
Philippi, ten miles inland. ry ff An important 
city, a Roman colony. One of the world’s decisive 
battles was fought near this place. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 39.—A sharp contention : There was no en- 
mity between them, for in Colossians 4: 10 Paul 
alludes to Barnabas and Mark in kindly terms. 

Verse 40.—Being commended: The brethren at 
Antioch sympathized with Paul in this separation. 

Verse 41.—Confirming the churches: Strengthen- 
ing them by their advice and instruction. 

Acts 16: 3.—Go forth with him: The party now 
consisted of Paul, Silas, and Timothy. 

Verse 6.—The region of Phrygia and Galatia: 
Or, ‘‘ Phrygia and the region of Galatia.” Some 
hold that the phrase refers to but one district : *‘ the 
Phrygian region of Galatia.” This is called the South 
Galatian view. It is rendered grammatically possi- 
ble by the omission of the article before Galatia in 
the best authorities. But a comparison with a 
similar phrase in chapter 18 : 23, together with the 
presence of “‘ and,” make this view grammatically 
improbable.: It derives importance from its bearing 
on the date of the Epistle to the Galatians.—Being 
Sorbidden : How is not stated; the Holy Spirit evi- 
dently counted Europe their most important field now. 

Verse 7.—The Spirit of Jesus: This phrase occurs 
only here. It is justified by such passages as 
Romans 8:9. Why used here is not indicated. 

Verse 10.—We sought: Luke probably joined the 
party at Troas. The ‘‘ we” sections, implying his 
presence, are chapters 16 : 10-17; 20 : 5-15; 21: 1-18; 
27 : 1-28.—Concluding : How Paul recognized the 
vision as a divine direction is not stated. 

Verse 13.—A place of prayer: The term is ap- 
plied to a place where Jews assembled for worship 
when there was no synagogue in the city. 

Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Gospel’s Entrance into Europe 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE mission of Pau] and Barnabas to the Council 
in Jerusalem was followed by a short of 
teaching and preaching in Antioch, which ap- 

parently comprised only a few months at the begin- 
ning of A. D, $0. It was Lope bates spring of 
that year that Paul agers to bas to return 
to Galatia and ‘‘visit the brethren in every city” 
where they had preached. 

An —re incident now occurred, which led to 
the omert on of Paul and Barnabas. The latter 
wished to take his relative, John Mark, as their com- 
poten Paul, who had been deeply wounded by his 

esertion on the former journey, would not trust him 
again. There was a sharp contention between the 
two old friends; and Barna went off with Mark to 
Cyprus, while Paul chose Silas, a delegate sent by 
the Council from Jerusalem. The expression of 
chapter 15 : 37 seems designed to show that the An- 
tiochian Church sympathized rather with Paul, who 
was continuing the forward movement, than with 
Barnabas, who went away into the backwater of 
Cree and passes out of history. 

me time was spent by Paul among the churches 
of North Syria and Cilicia. 
least one hundred and twenty miles h 
through a countr 
not to have 


to be made 
not Roman, in which Paul seems 
reached, as it did not offer a favorable 
openine. is work began anew when he reached 
the Roman province, Galatia, and came first to 
Derbe, the frontier city, and then toLystra, Here, 
and in the other Galatian churches, the decree of the 
Council had not yet been delivered, as it was not 
addressed to them. But the problem with which the 
decree. dealt was as acute in Galatia as in Syria- 
Cilicia. Paul loyally carried out the spirit of the 
Council's decision, communicating the decree to his 
converts, and urging them to keep it. 

Paui, in his eager desire to show the utmost-re- 
spect to the Ph law in any case of doubt, took 
now a step which led to much discussion, He found 
that a youth named Timotheos (Timothy) at Lystra 
was a suitable coadjutor. Aconvert of Paul's former 
journey, he had acquired a high seputetion in ‘the 
congregations of his own country, Lystra and Ico- 
nium. He was also marked out. by prophetic utter- 
ances (1 Tim. 1: 18): probably in the age ic assembly 
at Lystra some persons had suddenly, under divine 
inspiration, designated Timothy for this work, 

ere was, however, one difficulty. Timothy was 
the' son of a Greek father and a Jewish mother. 


While his mother had trained him from childhood in 


the" Jewish scriptures, he ranked according to his 
father as a Greek, and had not been circumcised. It 
was almost impossible for him in this condition to 
come into social and friendly relations with Jews; 
his mother’s marriage, it is true, proves that some 
qnee in that region were very free in their views, 
ut the stricter Jews would be suspicious of the son 
of a mixed marriage, and would refuse to have any 
relations with him unless he were circumcised. Yet 
Paul’s method always was to begin with the syna- 
gogue in each city; and a coadjutor whom the tows 
would not admit to intimacy would be much less use- 
ful. Accordingly, ‘‘ because of the Jews that were 
in those ved he himself circumcised Timothy. 
But, after surveying all his churches, and seeing 
that they were steadily growing under the officials 
who had been appointed, he found at the frontier of 
Galatia and Asia that the Holy Spirit forbade him to 
speak the word in the latter province. ‘The little 
company of travelers, therefore, turned north with 
the design of entering Bithynia, a rich province con- 


taining great cities; but ‘‘.when they were come over 
against Mysia” their farther way northward was 
stopped by ‘thé Spirit of Jesus.” They then turned 


westward, till they reached Troas. his journey, 
after leaving Galatia, was entirely in the Province 
Asia, where they were not allowed to preach; hence 
they ‘‘passed by” (that is, neglected) Mysia. The 
difference of expression points to different methods 
of revelation of the Divine will, and is obscure to us; 
but it springs from intimate knowledge on the part 
of Luke, and this knowledge was gained from Paul's 
mouth. We gather only that the second intimation 
merely barred the path to Bithynia, while the first 
gave clear orders as to conduct, but left the way 
through Asia open. 

Now at last the explanation of these long journey- 
ings came through a vision. By night Paul saw a 
man, whom he recognized as Macedonian, beseech- 
ing him, and saying, ‘‘Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” Here Luke appears personally as one 
of Paul's companions: ‘‘straightway we sought to 
go forth into Macedonia, supposing that God had 
called us to preach the gospel unto them.” From 
this point onward we can see where Luke left and 
rejoined Paul, by noting the use of the first personal 
piece pronoun. The intention is unmistakable. 

uke desires to show clearly that in certain parts of 
the narrative he spoke as an eye-witness. 

Philippi, a Roman colony, and a leading city of the 
district, was reached by a voyage to Neapolis, and a 
short journey inland. It contained few Jews and no 


Then a journey of at . 


Acre, 
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e. When some days had passed, and the 


sy 
Sabbath can\e, Paul's party went out to the river- 


side, and found an assembly of women met for prayer. 
addressed the 


This offered an o 
women, One of 
whose national ap 


ning, and they 
ese, a Gentile from. Thyati 
liation, Lydia, had supplan 
her p r name, been attracted by the severe 
and lofty Jewish religion; and she was now deeply 
impressed by the new teaching, and after a time, 
evidently short, she and all her household adopted 
the new Faith, and were baptized. She was —— 
ently a widow, as she was mistress of a household, 
sessed of considerable property; and she enter- 


pos: 
tained the whole party in her house, pressing her 


hospitality upon them. 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary td the Jews, and Minister te the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HEY. a// knew that his father was a Greek (v. 

.3). It was too much to expect that religious 

‘. instruction from such a person could be t- 
able to a Jew, who considered himself to be a ** gu 

of the blind, a light to them that are in darkness” 

etc. (Rom. 2: 20).. For a Jew to have been called to 


‘repentance and faith by a Gentile would have created 


the same sort of resentment as would be felt among 
the white population in a town of the Southern States 
if municipal affairs. should be administered by a 
negro official. 

ydia, a seller of purple (v. 14). The reference 


. is to the dye, varying from bright crimson to vielet, 


that was extracted from a species of mollusc or clam 
found on the seashore between Tyre, Sidon, and 
Strata of the shells are met with showing how 
important was the industry until the art of extracting 
and, treating the dye was lost. The right of wearing 
clothes d ed. with T'yrian purple became restricted to 
royal and princely families. : i 
The. folklore tradition with regard to Tyrian people 
is that, in. the.days,ef Hiram, a, ‘Tyrian shepherd one 
day noticed a crimson stain on the nose of his dog 
after the animal had been playing with or eating one 
of the molluscs. He. applied the. same stain to his 
head-dress by bo of ornament, and when. Hiram 
heartl’ Of the’ incident, he" éxpeériniented’ wntil the 


famous ‘atid costly dye of ancient commerce was’ 


produced. | 
Bryrour, Syria.: 
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New Calls for Help 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


O-DAY the call for help comes not only from the 
man of Macedonia, but from the downtredden 
slave of Africa, the destitute orphan in Arme- 

nia, the imprisoned women of Persia, the benighted 
idolaters of India, the opium-cursed people of China. 
From every land millions of voices join in a mighty 
chorus appealing for help to us who have the Bread 
of Life... Perhaps they do not know that they are 
calling.. .But ‘‘to know the need should prompt the 
deed,” ‘said:Mary Lyon. No man to-day has a right 
to wait for a special vision. 

The present-day Macedonian call is not only voiced 
by the need, but is intensified and made specific 
workers already in the fields,—by the life-saving 
crew in the boats who need reinforcements and sup- 

lies. ‘The missicnary societies are calling for hun- 
reds of volunteers to fill important places. 

The call is voiced also by the people of these lands 
where many have learned of their need from passing 
missionaries or stray tracts. At Elat, West Africa, 
one native who had learned the blessings of the gos- 
pel prayed recently: ‘‘Oh, Zambe [God], send us 
more teachers from across the great waters. Some 
have come because you have sent them, but we need 
others to tell us how to get rid of our sins.” In 
Korea a delegation from a village came to the mis- 
sionaries begging for ateacher. The women offered 
to give their jewelry, and the men promised to build 
a church and a house if a teacher were supplied. 

Many are responding to the calls to-day as nobly 
and as promptly as Paul; but many more messengers 
are needed. It meant everythin 
jailer and the Christians in Macedonia that Paul did 
respond. It meant everything to England that 
Augustine heard the call of the ignorant Britons, and 
to Germany that Boniface responded to the need of 
the heathen Saxons. _We are » sree to these and to 
countless others who have heard and have heeded 
the Macedonian calls, and have brought help to our 
forefathers. In every-land our brothers and sisters 
in need are calling to.us to-day. For what clearer 
call are you waiting ?..... . 

Brooxiyn, 'N. ¥. .”’ 


‘and is known 


to Lydia and the. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Block at the Cross Street.— Forbidden of the 
aio Spirit.... Spirit of Jesus suffered them not 
( 16: 6, 7). God has three ways of guiding. I 
saw, just now,a bunch of fine cattle go along the street. 
They are on the way to the rich pastures outside of 
town. There is a man in front with a calf in a 
wagon and an old mother cow bellowing along close 
after it. Then there is a man behind with a stick, 
and two men go on and stand to block the cross 
streets, and to ‘‘ suffer them not.” This is how God 
takes all his choice flock along. Led. Driven, Hin- 
dered. And the arrival at last in the green pastures 
—whether missionaries, cattle, or you fellows in mill, 
store, or office. Is something'at this moment stand- 
ing before you with a club at a cross street? God is 
guiding you, and you are moving toward Troy, and 
a Vision and the conquest of a world ! (Rom. 8 : 28.) 
Dr. Burns says that Moses was blocked from the 
promised land, but the next time we see him is in the 
glory of the Transfiguration Mount. I remember 
well how Bill Dun rebelled against ‘‘the dirty old 
iron business,” and tried to get out of it. But’eVery 
way seemed blocked, and there he has stuck, and 
there God has mightily used him and blessed him 
and saved him from the perils of a newspaper life in 
a great city that he wanted so badly toenter. Re- 
member Paul in Asia, and keep a going where you 


can.and not. where you can’t, 


No Vision—No Where.—A vision appeared to Paul 
(v. 9). _Do you know where God wants you? When 
God tells you will you obey? God gives every fellow 
a vision, Until you obey it you will never amount to 
much (Acts 26: 19; Prov. 29: 18). There used to be 
a blacksmith in Coatesville who had three boys. As 
they played around the shop the oldest had a vision 
of a great iron industry. is name was John, and 
he became the atest ‘‘steel man" in America, 


Bethlehem. He is the ‘‘father” and the ‘ grand- 


father” of the Joneses, Schwabs, Johnsons, ete., who, 


have made America the steel. nation of the world. 
All-fram_.4 country boy's vision. In the vision it was 
not a natien, but just an ordinary everyday man that 
Paul heard cali. 
Man te man. 


Christianity’s characteristic. Only 


Individual appealing to individual. 


~ 


1 over the world as John Fritz of . 


one, business for a Christian. A helper. Tend store, | 


dig, hammer,. write, and think te pay expenses. 


If it isn’t; helpfulness, it isn’t Christianity (Matt. 


II : 2-5). 


Try—Now. — /mmediately we endeavored (Auth. 
Ver., v. 10). .The King’s business requires haste. Are 
you a ** Do-it-now ” or * After-a-while”? ** Do-it-now” 
is the secret of success in business, home, religion, 
and Sunday-school (2 Cor. 6:2). ‘* To-morrow” has 

ut many a man and a nation or two out of the race. 

on't dilly-dally. This is a day when we do it now, 
and do it quick, and God is calling you with a thou- 
sand voices. Behold the original Endeavor Society. 
Asia, not Maine. President, Paul; vice-president, 
Silas; secretary, Luke; treasurer, Timothy. The 
big four. You can fix the committees yourself. All 
worked, Immediately is the bride of Endeavor. 
Try now. Do you wear aC.E. pin? What does it 
mean to yor? What do you ever ‘*Endeavor”? 
-One time a Hebrew on a trolley-car asked me, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but what does that C. E. on your pin 
mean?” Itold him. ‘‘ The reason I ask is because 
I used to sell a fancy shirt that was marked ‘C, E.,’ 
and it meant *Cerded Edge.’” And I have often 
thought ‘*Corded Edge” at some C. E. pins. An 
-Endeavorer, like these originals, is to useful 
rather than ornamental, Just a good, plain hem, 
and not a corded edge! 


No Notice, No Fuss.—PAi/ippi,. .. we were in this 
city tarrying certain days (v. 12). . Four quiet, 
travel-stained men slipped into town. No notice, no 
fuss. But Philippi lives. A humble Scotchwoman 
and her children one day slipped into Pittsburg. No 
notice, no fuss. Her name was Carnegie. A poor 
music teacher drifted into Philadelphia, and hung 
out a shingle. No notice, no fuss. His name was 
Drexel. A German boy joined the company that 
flewed into New York city, and went into the skin 
business. No notice, no fuss. His name was Astor. 
A man and a woman trundled fifty dollars’ worth f 
cheap wares from the railroad depot to a little shop 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. People laughed. The 
name was Woolworth, and their five and ten cent 
stores cever the land. Young men “blew in” to 
Chicago and Cleveland and started little stores. No 
notice, no fuss. Their names were Marshall Field 
and John Rockefeller and Frank McVeagh. I could 
fillthe paper. Here isthe moral. Be good and kind 
to everybody, and catch the big fellows (Heb. 13: 
1, 2; Gen. 18: 3). That plain, quiet fellow working 
next to you may some. day be the “Old Man.” Ifa 
good heart doesn’t make you kind, give your good 
sense a chance. These four trampy-looking Jews 
weré the biggest men then in the world. | 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 





LESSON FOR JULY 4 (Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 15) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
ment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
m illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor- 
tant conditions the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson “deatar. be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


How He Knew Him.— Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us (Golden Text). A beautiful story is told 
about Sir Bartle Frere, an English nobleman, who. 
was once the governor of Bombay in India and of 
Cape Colony in Africa. He went away from his 
home on a trip, and on his return his wife went down 
to the railroad station to meet him. She took with 
her a servant who had never seen her husband. 
When they arrived at the railway station, she said to 
the servant, ‘‘Now you, must and look for Sir 
Bartle.” ‘* But how shall I know him ?” asked the 
servant. ‘‘ Oh,” answered the ty Na look for a tall 
gentleman helping somebody.” e answer was 
sufficient, for when the servant went to look for Sir 
Bartle he found a tall man helping an old lady from 
the car, and this tall man proved to be Sir Bartle 
himself.—/ames D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 
From The Northern Messenger. 


Where It’s Not Out of Date.— Come over into Mace- 
donia,and help us (Golden Text). Paul's mission- 
ary journey led him anywhere where there was a 

1 fer:help. Livingstone said, ‘‘God had only one 
Son, and he was a missionary.” A trader passed a 
converted cannibal, who was reading the Bible, and 
said to him: ‘‘ That book is out of date in my coun- 
peg ‘‘If it had been out of date here,” was the reply, 
‘* You. would have been eaten long ago.” The memo- 
rial tablet to Dr. Geddie in Aneitam in the New 
Hebrides has this inscription: ‘* When he landed in 
1848, there were no Christians here. When he left. 
in 1872, there were no heathen.”—Harriet E. Buell, 
Washington, D. C. From the Northern Christian 
Advocate. : 


Waiting to Feel Like It.—Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us (Golden Text). Men have said 
to me that if they could be as enthusiastic as I, they 
would be foreign missionaries. They remind me of 
a story about a man in the Canadian woods watching. 
another chop, and peat y § that the more he per- 
spired, the better he could chop. He remarked: ‘If’ 
I could sweat like that man, I could chop like him;” 
and taking off his coat, he sat down in the snow on 
the end of a log to perspire. A great many men are 
sitting in indifference and ignorance, waiting to'work : 
up an enthusiasm sufficient to send them forth as 
missionaries.—Miss Mary E. Watson, Hartford, 
Conn. By the Rev. H. F. Laflamme, in the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. r 

The Right to ‘‘ Intrude.”"—Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us (Golden Text). ‘* What right 
havé you Christians to come over here to China and 
bother these ple with your religion?” some one 
asked John W. Foster, the Christian statesman, who 
once represented us in that great heathen empire. 
‘*It is the right to give to others something that is 
too good to keep,” was the oo diplomat’s 
reply.—Miss Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 


When Interruptions Come.— Zhe Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not (vy. 7). ‘* How can you 400k so 
pleasant to-night ?”’ a man asked his friend. ‘* You 
have had a score of interruptions this afternoon, 
when you had hoped to accomplish so much.” ‘* That’s 
all right,” was the answer. ‘‘ Every morning I give 
my day to Christ. I take what he sends. These in- 
terruptions came in the way of duty. Why should I 
complain about the service he has appointed ?”— 
Emma Younglove, Ventura, Cal. From The Well- 
spring. The prise for this week is awarded to this 
thlustration. 


** They’re All Women in There! "—And on.the.sad- 
bath day we went forth without the gate by a river 
side, where we supposed there was a place o 
prayer; and we sat down, and spake unto the 
women that are come together (v. 13). It would 
seem from this verse that the -prepondetance .of , 
women in the church to-day was not unlike the con- 
dition in the time of Paul. Gipsy Smith, while re- 
cently conducting meetings in New York City, one 
evening accosted a crowd of young fellows near the 
church, and invited them to come in and attend the 
service. One gay young man remarked, ‘‘ Oh, no! 
they're all women in there.” ‘ Well,” said Gipsy 
Smith, ‘‘come with me to the jail; they’re all men 
there.”"— Ruth E. Elsheimer; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This illustration was heard in a sermon by the 
Rev. U. S. Schaul., 


Undiscouraged.— // ye have judged me to be faith- 
ful to the Lord (v.15). Mark Guy Pearse, in re- 
lating some reminiscences of Mr. Champness, says: 
One night he took out his watch and held it up. 
‘* Ah,” said he, *‘ when first 1 had this watch, it said 
to me, ‘Master, what are you going to do with me?’ 
‘Well, I’m going to wind you up,’ I said. ‘It isn’t 
an » master, not a bit,’ and it sighed. ‘I've 
got a horrible habit of running down. I've been 
wound up scores of times, but it never comes to any- 
thing. Twenty-four hours afterwards I am back in 
the old place,—no go left in me.’ ‘ But, look here,’ I 
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said, ‘if I wind you up every night, how then?’ 
‘But you will forget, and it will such a lot of 
trouble.” ‘ No, I will make you this promise. If you 
will do the best you can all the time, I will wind you 
every night.” Again he held upthe watch. ‘* There 
it is,” he said; ‘‘ 1 can hear it singing its happy song. 
It has learnt to trust its master, and knows he won't 
forget to wind it up."—Wéilliam /. Hart, D.D., 
Utica, N. Y. From The Epworth Herald. 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


UL was blessed with visions. That is one rea- 

son why he wrote and wrought like a young 

man until his years proclaimed him old, He 
was young-hearted all his life. So long as a man 
can see visions he is young, even on his seventieth 
birthday. When he begins to dream dreams he is 
an old man, if he hasn’t passed his thirty-fifth year. 
Only young men see visions; only old men dream 
dreams. Dreams look backward; visions point for- 
ward. Dreams are reminiscences; visions are mes- 
sages and prophecies. A dream loves a sunny corner 
on a south porch, an war’ ¢ chair, a still afternoon, 
autumn time preferred. book on the lap, opened 
anywhere and upside down. A hum of distant voices 
of people at work; drone of a reaping machine a long 
way off. A dove, mourning away out in the woods. 
Every sight distant and every sound muffled. That’s 
a great setting for dreams. Lacking this out-of-door 
anesthetic, a chimney corner on a winter afternoon is 
next best. Always in the day-time, in doors or out. 
Because at night is the time to go tosleep. Dreams 
come best when you are half asleep and ought to be 
at work. — 

But a vision? Well, the setting of the lesson is a 
splendid background for a vision. Visions come in 
the night, when the tired man ‘is im the deep slee 
which the long day's labor has earned. Asleep an 
aloiie.with God in the profound 'silence. Asleep, and 
no dreams: to distract the ‘mind or disturb the sense. 
Asleep, and everybody else asleep; no voice to re- 
mind'you of earth 'and’méh; no sound’ to remind you 
of lifé’dnd teil.’ And over the Sea, in ‘a ‘strange land, 


down where the restless waves chafe and sob against 


the shore, a lonely nian’ shouting till his voige rings 
over the wide’sea and the combing’ breakers, clear as 
a bugle-call, ‘*Come over into Macedonia and help 
us.” | .A,, beseeching. wooing; :a commanding voice ; 


‘with appealing gestures,,, Somehow you can hear the 


voice of God in it. This vision of Paul’s was so.vivid 
and real that even Silas and Luke were convinced by 
it, for when HE had seer the vision, WE sought to go 
forth into Macedonia. Sometimes we doubt a per- 
son's dreams, saying, ‘‘Dreamed it awake, didn’t 
you?” But when a man has seen a vision, he can 
make other people believe it by telling it. When 
‘*he” reaily sees the vision, ‘‘we” start for Mace- 
donia. 

It's a good thing to get into the vision habit. It 
isn’t easy. You have to be alone with God a great 
deal. And some of us prefer a goodly company when 
we come before God. A great many people go to 
church who never have family prayers, and who 
never think of secret prayer. amuel was alone 
when he saw the vision he feared to show to Eli. 
** The secret was revealed to Daniel ina night vision.” 
But if your religion is all in your yesterdays, if your 
future is behind you, if you have done all you ever 
intend to do in God’s service, if you have nothing 
to look forward to—you’ll never have a vision so long 
as you live. 

vision convinces you, persuades you, moves you 
to its will against all reason. What did this man in 
Macedonia want: ‘‘Help.” From two missionaries. 


‘¢ What bave you get over there, you Paul?” ‘*We ? * 
We-have’ i 


‘nothing; we -are poer; we-tabor with our~ 
hands for the pittance that carries us from place 
to place; a good deal of the time we sleep in prisons; 
other times the hospitable roof of a friend, about as 
peor-as ourselves; eovers us. We have but 
the gospel of oc eye Christ.” ‘‘Then for his sake, 
come over and help us! What else have you, Paul?” 
‘‘We? Oh, we have bonds and afflictions; we are 
pressed on every side; we are perplexed and pursued ; 
we have injuries, necessities, and persecutions; hun- 

er and thirst and fastings; cold and nakedness; 
abors abundant, prisons abundant, stripes above 
measure; perils in city and wilderness; perils of 
robbers, our countrymen and false brethren. What 
do you want?” ‘‘Come overand help us!” ‘ Why, 
what have you over there in Macedonia?” ‘'Qh, 
we? We have the most beautiful land on earth. 
We have everything that you lack. The coffers of 
our temples are filled with gold. Every hilltop gleams 
with a marble temple to our many gods. The miles 
of the roadways are measured by sculptured shrines. 
Beauty and art, try and philosophy, fascinate the 
eye and the mind. The world comes es to learn of 
us. We have wealth and scholarship, poets and 
painters and sculptors, teachers and students, for the 
instruction and -inspiration of the coming generations 
—for Christ’s sake, come over and help us!” 

They had everything but Christ. Paul had noth-: 


- Sanday.—Jolin'10:9-16....... 
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ing but Christ. And the penniless missionary went 
over and ‘“‘helped" them. My children, the world 
stands in the same meed to-day. 


PasaDENA, CAL, 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, we thank thee 
for the clear call to service in the need of our fellow-men. We 
thank thee that thy servants in the early days of thy church 
were swift to do thy will in answering that call. Grant that 
their courage and obedience may be ours, in these days when 
need is everywhere, and so many temptations to indolence 
crowd upon us. Quicken us to regard others’ needs as our 
obligation to serve, and may we not be narrow in our spend- 
ing of the best that we have for our brethren near and far, as 
members of one family on the earth. Widen our vision of 
brotherhood, we pray thee, in thy name, and for the further- 
ing of thy kingdom. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Picture to yourself a little group 
of boys standing on an island, shouting, and signaling 
to the mainlan Their boat is a wreck down there 


-at the Point. They have been out all the night long 


in the rain and wind. Some one on shore sees them, 
waves to them, and then goes up to his cottage—for 
breakfast, while his sail-boat rides at anchor in the 
morning sunlight. And he eats a breakfast, 
goes aboard the yacht, overhauls his gear, and then 
getting under way, he takes a turn or two around the 
y before he bears away for the island. What 
would you think of that man? Well, don’t say it too 
loud. If you were one of the hungry, dead-tired 
boys on the island, you would be trying to think up 
some new names for a man of that sort. One thin 
is certain,—you would never call him Paul. Tha 


.Name wouldn’t fit. When Paul heard that vision-call 


from Macedonia, what word in: the tenth verse tells 
us dow he started? Straightway. Yes, just like 


- him. And what course did he sail to Samothrace ? 


Straight course. 





THE CALL— 
COME OVER AND HELP 


THE ANSWER— 


STRAIGHTWAY 
STRAIGHT COURSE 











I like Paul’s way, don’t you? Perhaps we could 
practise his way more than wedo. How long is it 


since we have gone to any real troubje to belp some, 


one else? Do we jump hike lightning to give help in 


time of need, or do we get breakfast first, and havea , 


nice sail, and then-rescue the shipwrecked, over on 
the island? OA, but the days are short, and the need 
tremendous, Let us be the straightway, straight- 
course kind of folks who rea//y help! 
PHILADELPHIA, 
< 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 
(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 

‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains,’’ Psalm 70 : 1-4. 

‘From the Eastern Mountains.” (94 21-4. 140: 1-4.) 

prone > : : ‘alee Psalm 44 : 16-19. 

I'he morning light is breaking. ‘ * 1- 

yenaiaeaneie Bs oi (59: 9-11. 93 ¢ 1-3) 

**Ye Christian heralds,go proclaim.” Psalm 143 : 8-10. 

Christ for the world we sing.” ; aoe Sy. 308 : 1-3.) 

pi pet P ” ’salm 95 : 6, 7. 

y Thy kingdom come, a4 God. (130: 3, 4 192: 1, 2) 
Fling out the banner. Psalm 37 : 20-23. . 

** Revive thy work, O Lord.” (5m 21,2. 78: 1-4.) 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Monday.—Acts‘15 : 3641 |" Second Missionary Journey— 
‘luesday.—Acts.16.; 1-15 f° * , Antioch to Philippi 
Wednesday.—2 Cor. 2: 12-17. 2... Paul's reference 
‘ERpee eee Ss ERs 6 toe 6 0 0eis. bie Paul's letter 
Friday.—Phil. 2 : 12-23. . .... . . Timothy commended 
Saturday.—Isaiah 65 : 17 to66:2. . . . Acceptable worship 
- » » « » Other sheep 


| Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


N KEEPING with the strong patriotic sentiment 
because it is Fourth of July, drape several flags, 
and in a short preliminary talk mention the 

privileges of children in this Christian land and sing 
America. ; 

The aim of the lesson should be toincrease interest 
concerning children of other lands, so that through 
world-wide missions. they may enjoy similar privi- 
leges. (Distribute, before the review, pictures cut 
from missionary and other magazines. ) 

In last Sunday’s temperance lesson we talked 
about neighbors who live near to us, and learned: 








i. a. a 
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** ‘Thou shalt love vy | neighbor as thyself,” and that 
** Love worketh no ill yo harm] to his neighbor,’’ 
but love always tries to help. — 

Many strange neighbors come from other countries 
nowadays to live in ourland. (Call for their pictures, 
and fasten them to the board.) Some of these come 
to our Sunday-schools where they learn the story of 
Jesus. But so many more live in countries far across 
the sea (add their pictures, and sing): 


‘* But thousands and thousands who wander and fall, 
Never heard of that beautiful home ; 
I wish they might know there is room for them all, 
Aud that Jesus has bid them to come,’’ 


God's love is great enough to take in the people of 
every land in this world. He wants our love to reach 
far enough to take them in, too. Jesus said, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world,” ete. 

If these children could speak to us to-day, we would 
hear them saying, ‘* Come over and help ws." (Write 
it above their pictures. ) 

One time, long age, a good man named Paul had a 
dream or vision in the night. . He had been traveling 
with a friend named Silas, preaching in the same 
cities which he and Barnabas had visited before. 
(Review briefly, remembering that seven weeks have 
passed since we studied about the return of Paul and 
arnabas. ; 

Paul and Silas and their friends came to a city 
down by the sea, where the sea was so narrow that 
people could look across. Many, many people lived 
on the other side who had never heard about Jesus. 
In Paul's vision there stood a man on the opposite 
shore who called to him, saying: ‘‘Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.” After this vision Paul 
said: ‘* Surely the Lord has called us to preach the 
gospel unto them.” (The story may be pictured on 
the sand-table or blackboard, using a paper boat.) 

They found a boat which stop at several places 
along the way, and at last brought them to a big 
city in. Macedonia called Philippi. (Let the children 
find the name in the lesson-title on the picture- 
roll. ) 

They stayed there a few days, until the sabbath, 
but did not find any synagogue, They heard of a 
prayer-meeting down by the river-side, just outside 
of the city, so they went and sat down and talked 
with the women who came. These women were very 
anxious to learn about God, and Paul was just as 
anxious to tell them, A woman named Lydia, who 
was busy all week selling — dyes and a 
cloth, listened with all her heart to every word that 
Paul spoke about Jesus. (Review the story as in 
previous lessons.) 

After Paul had baptized her, she said: ‘‘If you 
think I am faithful to the Lord, come to my house 
and stay.” So they went, and Lydia was always 
their good friend afterward. Many. times they held 
meetings right in her house, and that was the begin- 
ning of a church in Philippi. 

(Point to the pictures on the board.) Doesn't it 
seem as if to-day we could hear these children call- 
ing to us, ‘‘ Come over and help us”? and Jesus is 
calling, too: 


‘* Hark, the voice of Jesus calling, 
Who will go and work to-day ?’’ etc. 
‘* If you cannot cross the ocean,”’’ 
*¢ If you cannot preach like Paul,’’ etc. 
(From any church hymnal, as a solo.) 


I know you would all like to see the pictures of 
some of the ships that carry our missionaries and our 
money to help to teach our far-away neighbors in 
other lands. (Secure pictures from your own mis- 
sionary board; also, on the sail of a toy boat, to be 
used later for receiving a missionary offering, write: 
‘*Morning Star,” ** Glad Tidings,” or the name of a 
real creryeteet Ages. at 

‘There may some child in this class to-day who 
hears these children calling to you, ‘‘ Come over and 
help us.” Perhaps you hear Jesus calling, too: ‘* Who 
will go and work fur me?” Your loving heart may 
answer, ‘‘ Here am I, O Lord; send me.” 

If it does, Jesus will help you to get “ry so that 
when you are old enough you may go as Paul did. 
‘Those of us who cannot go may send. 

Home-work ; Hunt for pictures of children of other 
lands to bring next Sunday. 

CHICAGO, 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER : ‘One class of people never fatl— 
those who never attempt.” 

I would be glad to see, after class, I said, any 
one who wanted to talk over her story of Paul's first 
missionary journey, and then I asked one of the girls 
to read hers aloud to us, that we might have the 
first journey clearly in mind before taking up the 
second. 

It was pretty well written; the girls pronounced it 
** fine.” ne of the girls said, when she read to-day's 
lesson, ** It seemed like real aphy.”’. Another, 
that she ‘could not pronounce the names.” I had 


‘decision Paul made at Troas. 
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cut from a hy a map of modern Eurasia, and 
showed them the section covered by Paul in this sec- 
ond ten of I then showed them my lap blackboard 
(Evans S. S. Specialty Pub, Co. Phila.), on which I 
had sketched the map of the second journey. (Use 
manila paper and charcoal, cardboard, or a black 
roller curtain.) I located for them first the Black and 
the Mediterranean Seas. They were able to find 
Syria and locate Jerusalem and Antioch. I reminded 
them that we had left Paul there after the council 
ot Jocnenees, Probably doing what ? 

‘hen Paul became anxious to visit the other 
churches they had founded. Where were they? 
As the girls named a place, I located it on the board. 

Barnabas agreed to go, and suggested that the 
take John Mark with them. What had happene 
before when he went? Paul would not consent to 
his going, so they planned to do what? Barnabas 
and Mark going where? And Paul, with a youn 
man named Silas and others, went north.” I locat 
Tarsus, traced the journey over the Taurus Moun- 
tains, through Cilicia,—to what three cities where 
the churches were? I located Phrygia and Galatia, 
marked off the section called Asia with its provinces, 
and Bithynia near the Black Sea, In both these 
provinces Paul says he was forbidden by the Spirit 
to preach, One of the girls asked why, and I said I 
did not know and could not tell Aow the Spirit spoke 
to Paul, but he understood he was not to preach 
there, So they went on to Troas. 

I took.time to make the girls see what an important 

Europe was now to 
have the gospel. I located Macedonia, with Neapolis 
and Philippi. Arriving at Philippi, Paul looked for 
a synagogue the first thing. I made clear the cus- 
tom of worship by the riverside where there was no 
synagogue, introduced them to Lydia the seller of 
purple, and showed what an important part she 
played in starting the first churchin Europe. When- 
ever one hears 4 call for help, he has no idea what it 
will mean if answered, I gave illustrations, and got 
several from the girls, to de how much one misses 
by not taking opportunities. 

I took three minutes to trace the journey again, 
letting them do as much as they could. In closing, I 
told them that we had located Macedonia far away 
in Eastern Europe, but if the lesson was to be a real 
help to us, we must. remember that our Macedonia 
may. lie very near, and if we listen we shall often 
hear, ‘‘ Come and help.” I suggested several places 
which might be ‘‘ Macedonia for us.” . Four girls re- 
sponded to the suggestion that we close the lesson 
with prayer. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: Study the hectographed maps (I fur- 
nished these. Use printed ones if preferred), so that 
you can locate from memory the places named. Copy 
the story of the first missionary journey. Write on 
one side of the paper. Illustrate with maps and 
pictures. This will chapter 1 in the ‘‘ Journeys 
of Paul.” I furnished some of the pictures and the 
paper, plain white (7x10), which will be used with 
portfolio covers. 

Zo special girls: 1. What do we know about 
Troas ? (Clipping.) 2. Tell what you can about Phil- 
ippi (clipping). 3. Describe the prison at Philippi 
(clipping). 4. Explain Acts 16 : 37, 38 (reference 
given). 





Nors.—The girls are to make a book entitled, “‘ The Missionary 
Journeys of Paul.”” Chapter x will be the review of the first journey 
written as a story, and illustrated by maps and pictures. 


Fitcusurc, Mass. — 
% 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Y REVIEW was a rehearsal of the first mis- 
sionary journey by the boys. Thanks to our 
map-drawing, they knew more about Paul's 

first journey than I did for some years after I became 
a Sunday-school teacher. Noone taught me to draw 
a on the Sunday-school lessons. Before class I 
had one boy draw a large map of the country involved 
in the second journey (he ek it from Arnold’s Chart 
of Paul's Journeyings) without tracing any jour- 
neys. 

hen, with this map in sight, and with the one boy 

ready to enter the journeys as directed, we proceeded 
to read the lesson. 

Verse 37 recalled Mark’s former homesick spell; 
the boys were not clear, till after a little discussion, 
as to where Mark had left the party on the first trip. 
Every time we read of a movement of Paul and 
Silas, the selected boy entered a journey line on our 
map. 

erse 4 called for the question, What decrees ? 

The boys gave them readily,—four decrees in all. 

Verse 9 gave opportunity for the teaching : A man 
who lives near to God will see visions and hear calls 
that other men will miss. Some men live fifty or 
sixty years and never hear a call like that from 
Macedonia. But the heart of a man who lives near 
to God is responsive to that kind of a call. 

Watch the journey-lines on the map, how they are 
creeping westward, westward, toward the -people 
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from whom we sprang. I'm glad Paul heard the call 
from Macedonia! 

I used the illustration (see Round-Table) about 
Gypsy Smith—the woman at prayer-meeting, the 
men in jail—when we came to verse 13. But it was 
—_ to show that more and more men were now to 
be found in the church, and that a boy who grew up 
in the church would have plenty of company. 

I allowed some minutes for each boy to copy the 
map of the second journey on a loose-leaf sheet, aud 
this was done apparently with interest. 

As I dismissed the class, I realized that I had not 
taught any specific pointed /esson; but I wondered 
if the boys themselves didn’t feel something of the 
glow in my own heart in admiration of Paul, the man 
who was ever true to his job. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned the teacher, giving one or more tions to 
pad boy, the A Ba to be i aka into class oun Sunday.) 


tk, were Paul and Silas arrested at Philippi ? 
2. y 
3. What did the jailer do for Paul and Silas after the 

uake? 4. To whose house did they go from 
the prison? 5. Why were the magistrates frigtitened 
when they learned that Paul and Silas were Roman 
citizens ? ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA. 2. 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Gospel Carried to Europe 
I. THe GENERAL PreparaTION (Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 15). 


He long the apostles, Paul and Barnabas, re- 


mained in Antioch the narrative does not 
clearly indicate. When the question of Gen- 
tile freedom had been settled in favor of their con- 
tention, they would not unnaturally be eager to un- 
dertake another evangelistic journey, as well as to 
revisit and strengthen the churches already founded. 
Paul, as a wise missionary, knew the value of the 
work of supervision and education, and planned to 
keep close track of his converts. 
he two friends and associates had a falling out 
over _— Mark, the nephew of Barnabas. Once 
more Barnabas proposed that he be made their com- 
panion, but Paul objected to a comrade who had 
already deserted them once, and might do it again. 
Paul could pardon anything but cowardice in the 
face of ay hey oe A ach persisted in his attitude, 
and thus they thought it best to part company. Bar- 
nabas took Mark and went to Cyprus, where the 
narrative leaves him. His subsequent labors, how- 
ever important, were not related directly to the rapid 
extension of Christianity. His difference with Paul 
could not have been lasting, partly because Barnabas 
was a broad-minded man, partly because Mark was, 
later on, much loved and trusted by Paul. 

The second result of this separation was an en- 
largement of the missionary force. Paul desired an 
associate, and selected Silas, probably sending to 
Jerusalem (v. 33) for him. He was, like Paul, in 
possession of Roman citizenship (16: 37), and a man 
of fine character and high enthusiasms, ready to 
share in Paul’s ideals and trials. For the place 
which Mark would have held Paul found at Lystra a 
former convert, Timothy, a young man, but held in 
high repute. Timothy’s mother was a Jewess, hence 
Paul circumcised him, in order to have no offense 
given to the Jews. His case differed from that of 
Titus (Gal. 2: 3) in that the latter was a pure Greek. 

The briefly told story of the trip across Asia Minor 
to Troas is packed with interest. The apostolic com- 
pany strengthened the faith of the churches and pro- 
moted their growth wherever they went, but the 
were heading over toward a new régime of evangel- 
ization. Paul had apparently desired to enter the 
igh ona province of Asia, but being turned aside, 

e sought to begin work in the promising field of 
Bithynia. But God had a greater enterprise in store 
for his pioneers. They were directed down to Troas, 
and thence across to Macedonia, in order that the 
gospel should be advanced into Europe. 

Paul's vision offers an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. Paul seems to have met Luke at Troas 
(v. £0, ‘*we”), Doubtless the latter urged him to 
preach the Word to his fellow-countrymen. When, 
therefore, Paul saw in the night this vision of the 
beckoning Macedonian he did not hesitate to regard 
it as a divine direction, and obeved. 

Philippi, their first real objective, was a prominent, 
ambitious center, a meeting-point of east and west, 
an excellent starting-point. Itwas a ‘‘colony,” very 
proud of its unusual privileges. For the church 
founded here Paul always cherished a very sincere 
affection. : 

Their first experiences were encouraging. Hunt- 
ing up the site of Jewish worship they found a group 
of women there, one of -whom, Lydia, a woman of 
substance and standing, was converted with her 
whole household. This is to be explained, as in the 
case of. Cornelius (11 : 14), by the- remarkable unity 
of feeling in the ancient family system. 


(Continued on next page, second column) 


you think the jailer attempted suicide ? | 
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is sure to meet the demands of teacher-training 
classes everywhere. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia, Wit mn Building. 
How tS i, 156 Kn = 
. SteLoui 505 North Seventh St., 


t. 
San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 
Nashville, 150 Fourth Ave., North. 


—yet com- 
are the 


























GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED reverse 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA DB. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 

'  Returnable samples mailed to ‘ earnest inquirers " 
‘ THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 
‘The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 
songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sample copy, 


cents in stamps. E. A. K. HACKETT,. 107 N. 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EDUCATIONAL 
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‘Seminar 


For Boys and Girls 


lassical, Scientific, English, Advanced Lit- 
erature 


Commercial, Domestic Science and 
Manual 


Training Courses. Art, Elocution, 
Vocal and Instrumental! Music, including pe 
Organ. Athletics under a competent di- 
rector. Summer sme for boys. Sepa- 
rate Home Junior rtment for stu 
under 14 years ofage. ‘The 72d Session opens 
pt. 21. Terms $375 to $400. Apply for 
catalogue and booklet of special departments. 


J. MORGAN READ, D.D., President, 
Box U, Pennington, N. J. 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


HARTFOR 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- 


sa i Sen cee = SEMINARY 


Dean M. W. JACOBUS 


Ward Seminary 


For Girls and Young Women. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 45th year. Seminary and Special Courses. 
College Preparation. Conservatory of Music. 175 
Boarding Pupils. Complete peste. City ad- 
vena Outdoor sports. lightful climate. For 
catalog, address, J. D. Blanton, LL.D., President 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course pr young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers, and pastors’ assistants 
‘24th year begins September 22, 1909. Address 

The Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. nton, Virginia. 
‘Term begins Sept. 9th, 1909. In Shenandoah alley 
of Virginia. 297 students from 32 States past session. 
‘Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 


Miss E. C, WEIMAR, Principal. 


BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C, J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


dents 





University methods of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
























Jn ordering goods, ov in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





( Continued from preceding page) 
Il. ReFerENce LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing suggestion successfi 
conduct of ‘a Bible class and poe Bag hap om ~ 
ices of reference bearing on the current 
ns will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘limes 
Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

For a vivid account of all these details 
see Ramsay’s ‘‘ St. Paul the Traveller” 
(pp. 175-215). Compare also Stifler's ‘‘ In- 
troduction to Acts” (pp. 147-155) for its 
significance. Bartlett’s commentary and 
history are equally invaluable. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON, 


The distinctive fact in our narrative 
is the direction of the apostles by the 
Spirit to an enterprise which otherwise 
they would not have planned. To Paul 
that guidance was unquestioned. 

The Parting of Paul and Barnabas. 
What was its cause? Was the separa- 
tion advantageous to Christianity, or 
disastrous ? 

Silas, the New Associate. What is 
said about Silasin Acts15 ? What other 
a advantage is suggested by 16 : 37? 

hat additional qualities can you add ? 

The Choice of Timothy. What do 
2 Timothy1: 5; 3: 14,15; 1 Corinthians 
4:17 hint concerning his training and 
relations with Paul ? 

The Deflected Journey. Where suc- 
cessively did Paul purpose to go, and 
how was he guided to Troas ? 

The Man of Macedonia. What did 
this vision invite Paul to do? If Luke 
was at Troas, what share may he have 
had in preparing Paul to obey this call? 

Beginnings at Philippi. Who were 
the first converts in Europe ? How much 
time should we allow for verses 14, 15? 
What do verse 4o and Philippians 4: 
15, 16 imply with regard to the success 
of Paul’s visit ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEK’sS 
LESSON. 


(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to mem- . 


bers of the class.) 

1. Why was Paul disturbed by the 
public testimonials of the maid with the 
spirit of divination?. 2. How far was 
the charge against Paul and Silas true? 
3. How does Luke show the fine char- 
acter of the jailer? 4. Was Paul, in 
demanding respect from the magistrates, 
merely pleasing his pride ? 

WasHBURN CoLLece, Topeka, KANSAS. 





Children at Home 











Trill’s Excursion 
e By Emma C. Dowd 


ERMAN was going to Virginia with his 
father and mother, and he was talking 
about it to his friend, Karl. 

‘** The only thing that makes me sorry to 
go is that I don’t know what to do with 
Trill, my canary.’’ 

‘*Why can’t he stay with me?’’ asked 
Karl. ‘‘I’d like to take care of him.’’ 

‘*Should you really?’’ cried Herman, 
‘*He makes a good deal of trouble, you 
know. I don’t mind, because I love him ; 
but he has to have a bath every morning, and 
fresh seed and water. And it is quite a lit- 
tle job to clean his cage and do it all. I’m 
afraid you wouldn’t like that part of it.’ 
He watched his friend’s face anxiously. 

**Oh, I’d just as lief!’? answered Karl. 
‘*He is such a beautiful singer I’d love to 
have him here,’’ 

So Trill came over to stay with Karl, and 
his cage was hung up in the dining-room. 

‘One of these hooks: that fastens the 
bottom of the cage on,’’ explained Herman, 
‘tis a little loose; so you have to be very 
careful to twist it this way, or Trill might 
get out. You will be sure to remember ; 
won’t you?’’ 

‘* Of course I will {’’ promised Karl. 

Karl felt quite important with his little 
charge ; but he was not used to having the 
care of pets, and after a few days his mother 
had to remind him of his duties, Otherwise 
Trill might have gone hungry or thirsty. 
But Karl meant to be a good master, never 
lowing the other children to tease or annoy 
the bird by sticking their fingers into the 
cage for the fun of seeing him ruffle his feath- 
ers and fly at them with his sharp bill. 
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** Herman won’t let anybody do it,’’ Karl 
argued. ‘‘ He says it isn’t kind to him, and 
I’m going to take just as good care of him as 
Herman does.’’ 

But one morning Karl was in a great 
hurry when he gave Trill his bath, and as 
soon as it was over he put the cage together, 
fastened on the bottom without heeding the 
warning which Herman had given him. 
Then he raced off, and did not return 
to the dining-room for half an hour or more. 
When he did go he glanced up at the cage 
and was dismayed to see the bottom harzing 
by one side—and Trill was gone! Looking 
wildly around the room, he discovered an 
open window, and his heart sank, The 
bird was lost! He rushed across the room, 
and spied a bit of yellow up in the maple tree 
near by—yes, it was Trill. 

He set the empty cage in the window, 
calling to the bird in his most coaxing tones ; 
but Trill did not come. Instead, he flew to 
the tree beyond. 

**Oh, mama, mama!’’ screamed Karl, 
‘* Trill’s lost! Come, help me catch him!”’ 
but mama was not within hearing, and 
snatching the cage he ran with it out on the 
street, under the tree where Trill was hopping 
about. 
at a little distance watched the bird. c 

Several people joined him, and Trill lifted 
his wings and flew across the street to a 
maple tree. 

Karl followed with the cage, and tried to 
keep track of him as he fluttered about in the 
thick foliage. But all at once the bird could 


not be seen, and although Karl watched and |. 


watched the trees he did not catch sight of 
him again. Karl went in to dinner, leaving 
the cage on the piazza, in hopes that Trill 
would get hungry and return to his home. 
But it was still empty when the meal was 
over, and Karl went out on the street again, 
calling the bird by name. 

After a while he went into the house, and 
upstairs to his own room. As he opened 
the door he heard a soft whir of wings, and 
then—there was Trill perched on the top of 
the bureau ! 

The window went down with a thump, and 
it was not Jong before the bird was safe in 
his cage. 

**T guess I’ll be careful after this !’’ cried 
Karl. ‘* You won’t get another excursion, 
Mr. Trill!”’ 


MERIDEN, CONN, 








Brain Building 


How to Feed Nervous Cases 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity 
and should be treated through feeding 
the brain and nerves wpon scientificall 


‘selected food that restores the lost deli- 


cate gray matter. Proof of the power of 
the brain food, Grape-Nuts, is remark- 
ably strong. 

‘* About eight years ago when working 
very hard as a court stenographer I col- 
lapsed physically, then nervously, and 
was taken to the State Hospital for the 
insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving man- 
iac. 

‘*They had to keep me in a strait- 
jacket and I was kept in the worst ward 
for three months. I was finally dismissed 
in the following May but did no brain 
work for years, until last fall when I was 
persuaded to take the testimony in two 
cases. 

‘‘One of these was a murder case and 
the strain upon my nervous system was 
so great that I would have broken down 
again except for the strength I had built 
up by the use of Grape-Nuts. When I 
began tofeel the pressure of the work on 
my brain and nerves I simply increased 
the amount of Grape-Nuts and used the 
food more regularly. 

‘*T now feet like my old self again and 
am healthy and happy. I am sure that 
if [had known of Grape-Nuts when I had 
my trouble 8 years ago I would never 
have chiapeah and this dark experience 
in my life would never have happened. 

The power of Grape-Nuts as a brain 
food is simply wonderful and I do not 
believe any stomach is so weak that it 
cannot digest this wonderful food.” 

‘*There’s a Reason.” Look for the 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

ver read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 
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He put the cage on the ground, and | 





The Best 
6% Bonds 
That We Know 


We have written a book of infor- 
mation on the most attractive bonds 
that we know. 

It is based on fifteen years of active 
experience with these bonds. We 
may rightly claim, therefore, very 
wide information. 

The book is unbiased. 

We sell many kinds of bonds, and 
our purpose in calling attention to one 
kind only is that you also may know 
about them to our mutual advantage. 

These bonds pay 6 percent interest. 
They are first liens on valuable farms. 
Some are tax liens—Municipal obli- 
gations. 

They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors., 

They are to-day the most popular 
bonds that we sell. They will be ten 
times more popular when the facts 
about them are ten times better known 
—for' no other large class of bonds 
offers equal security combined with 
so large an interest rate. 

This book contains information 
which every investor should have, 
whether he has little or much to invest. 

_Cut out this coupon as a reminder 
to send for the book to-day. 


dgel Niwerbeo: 
a 4 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 
50 Congress Street, BOSTON 











Request for Bond Book 


TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Please send a copy of your book, ‘‘ The 
World’s Greatest Industry.’’ 


























PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma. Safest form of investment. No 
fluctuation in value. Securities personally in- 
specied. No loan to exceed 40 per cent of our 
valuation. Collection made without expense 
to investor. mg and successful experience. 
References furnished, correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joszrn J. Dickinson Frank M. Reep 


A “NATIONAL 
PIN-MONEY LEAGUE” 


Has been formed by pr women in 
New York City; the object of the league is to offer 
suggestions, and to render practical assistance to every 
one wishing to earn money at home; send us 10 cents, 
also your name and address in full, and we will send 

ou at once over 80 suggestions for home work of all 

inds, any one of which, if carefully carried out, will 
give you an assured income of from 3s to $50 a week ; 
no canvassing ; unquestionable references furnished. 
Address the secretary of the 


NATIONAL PIN-MONEY LEAGUE 
Department 34. BLOOMFIELD, i. J. 




















WE, TEER, PROFITABLE PasiTiQnS 


ERS. JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 
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Here is a book that 
gives you the near- 
est approach to 
actual personal ac- 
quaintance with the 
Great Apostle as a 
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Paul, the 
All-Round 
Man 


By Robert 
E. Speer 


It is the Paul that you want to know better, 
whom Mr. Speer discloses in his vivid word- 


the Joyful Struggler ; 
All-Round Man. 





pictures,— Paul the Undiscourageable, the 
Believing Man, the Roman, the Christian, the 
Bible Student, the Friend, the Missionary, 


in a word, Paul, the 


Mr. Speer writes with 


the virile enthusiasm and keen insight of one 
who has made the Great Apostle’s ideals his 


own. 


Nine of the twelve chapters of the 


book are appearing serially in The Sunday 
School Times, but the book is issued at once 
so that all may have the benefit of these studies 
as a whole thus early in the general study of 
Paul’s life in the Sunday-schools. 
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Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








Gye Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, June 19, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

$1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five ‘years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
§ shillings each. 

For Great_Britain, Mr. ‘T. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- 

yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





= 
“Mount 


Lafayette 
House” 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
cf the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New. England—the “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “Little 
Rivers” region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 


james W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 














SAGAMORE BEASH .cA?:, 


Sixty Miles from Boston 
"Hels | BRADFORD ARMS 
thfdeach ) SAGAMORE LODGE 


the Beach 


OPEN JUNE 12.—Rates $12 to $18 per week. 
Furnished cottages to rent, $125 to $450. Sea- 
shore lots for sale. 

EVENTS IN JULY 
June 29 to July 1--Third Sociological Conference. 
July 6 to 11—The Sunday School Institute. 
July 15 to 19—Men’s Church Clubs Conference. 
uly 23 to August 1—Christian Endeavor Assembly. 

The Resort Beautiful ! 

All Salt Water and Fresh Water Attractions. 

Excellence without Extravagance ! 

Please mention The Sunday School Times when 
you write vs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
Box 56, Sagamore Beach, Masa. .. 
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Make Much of the Graduation 


HEN the training class is through with 
its course of study, let the whole 
church rejoice, and in no uncertain 

manner. It is a ee of joy when a church 
can present a class of skilful workers to the 
people, and make it known throughout the 
parish that parents and guardians, in addition 
to consecrated leaders, are given the best 
trained servants for their children’s religious 
education that the church can_ produce, 
Therefore ‘mye the glad-tidings. Call the 
ple to the church to praise God for send- 
ing them trained teachers. It’s an event to 
celebrate, and nothing less than a church full 
of people should satisfy the pastor and the 
superintendent. To secure the interest of 
every church officer, teacher, and pupil, there 
must be an attractive program. To get this 
there must be much thought expended. The 
program given below was a well-thought-out 
one, and the occasion will never be forgotten 
| by those who attended the graduation. In 
this case three churches of as many denomi- 
nations united. None of the Sunday-schools 
were able at first to enlist the interest of suf- 
| ficient teachers to make up a large class, and 
so three superintendents of the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Methodist schools combinea and 
| secured eight candidates who stuck to the 
studies to the end. The churches are neigh- 
bors in the northeastern section of -Philadel- 
phia, known as Richmond, the coal depot of 
the East, and the exercises were held in the 
Port Richmond Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which George G. Ziegler is superintendent. 
The printed program contains the following 
matter : 





Organ Prelude, Miss Venie Ritter. 

Hymn. 

Prayer, the Rev. Amos D. Geist. 

Scripture Lesson, Mr. Joseph C. Stevens. 

Anthem, Church Choir. 

Greeting, Mr. James L. Wilson. 

‘Themes, ‘ The ‘Teacher's Preparation,’’ Mr. 
.. Howard Stevens; ‘' Personal Benefits,"’ 
"Mis. Frank St. C. Edwards; *' Relation of 
‘Teacher and Pupil,’’ Mr. Arthur T. Ireland. 

Duet, Miss Florence McClay, Miss May I. 
Craig. 

Address, Professor J. F. Byler, Ph.D. 

Demonstration, Normal Class of the M. E. 
School. 

Solo. 

Presentation of Diplomas, the Rev. Charles 
A. Oliver, State Superintendent of Teacher- 
‘Training. 

Anthem, Church Choir. 

Benediction. 4 


Vital Points in Training 


HE Sunday-school teacher is not a stu- 
dent of anatomy dissecting a body 
which is built upon an exact system 

of bones, muscles, and nerves. The teacher 
is studying a living soul. 

The good teacher must have a competent 
reserve of knowledge. A bright class will 
soon recognize whether the teacher has a suf- 
ficient reserve, and if not they will make a run 
on it and seek to damage your credit. The 
secret of good teaching lies not only in the 
art of imparting, but before that in the art of 
selecting. To pick out the main idea, and 
then so to group around it the different 
facts.as to make it prominent, is a function 
of the true teacher, But this implies no in- 
considerable knowledge. 

You may fill your memory full of details 
as to the tabernacle or the ritual system of 
Israel, and fail to grasp why that tabernacle 
| or ritual was established. You may know 
the dates of the kings of Israel and Judah 
and the order of the prophets in the English, 
nay in the Hebrew and Septuagint versions, 
and yet have never understood what the 
unique mission of the prophet was, nor the 
message of Israel to the world. You may 
know the probable dates of the life of our 
Lord, and the institutions and sects of the Jew- 
ish world, and the places of the books in the 
New Testament canon, and have little con- 
ception of the religious ideas and moral dy- 
namic of that age withal. 

So I regard it as a primary qualification in 
any teacher training course worth the name 
that the facts of Scripture presented should 
shed light on the central truths of the Bible. 

How many of us take a book of the New 
Testament and read it as a whole? Onur 
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Success in Teacher-Training 








views of the life of Chiist are scrappy. What 
do we know of the Epistles in the light of 
the intense life from which they took their 
birth? The age was stormy. Fierce spirits 
rode upon the gales, and threatened to sub- 
merge the church of the living God. But 
he mon it safe, and thé salvation which the 
church then enjoyed becomes vivid to us in 
these pages, so that we too may delight in it 
in our calmer times, Let our teachers catch 
the spirit of these books in all our courses. 

‘The teacher ‘must die to self lest he cause 
one of these little ones to perish ; but he will 
find his life again as he leads them into the 
Kingdom.. 

Finally, I cherish the hope that the day is 
not far distant when the colleges and semi- 
naries of our churches will recognize the 
supreme importance of this discipline, and 
will provide, either by extension lectures, or 
by special courses in the curriculum, such a 
training as will do for the teacher in some 
measure what is now done for the prospec- 
tive minister of the gospel.—President R. 
A. Falconer, LL.D., The University of 
Toronto. 
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Arranging Your Own Course 


UR teacher-training class is now nearly 
five years old. At this writing we 
have seventeen members, thirteen 

girls and four boys. They range in age from 
about fifteen to eighteen or nineteen. Four 
or five of them have been with the class since 
its organization, five years ago. 

When I started, I examined nearly every 
normal training course published, without 
finding any to suitme. I then made up and 
followed the following course: First year, 
Old Testament history; second year, life of 
Christ ; the first half of the third year, Paul’s 
travels and letters.; second half, teacher- 
training methods, using Edwin See’s *‘ ‘leach- 
ing of Bible Classes,’’ published by the In- 
ternational Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at 60 cents in cloth, 
and 40 cents paper; fourth year, first three 
months, Bible institutions, feasts, sacrifices, 
social customs, etc.; second three months, 
church history from apostolic days to pres- 
ent time. Since last July we have been 
studying a course of Christian evidences for 
which I have used ‘‘ Christian Evidences,’’ 
by George Fisher and C. A. Row. 

I sent out letters to the class stating that I 
would have an examination on the next Sun- 
day on the Christian evidence course. We 
assembled at two o’clock, closed our doors, 
and took no part in the opening service of 
the Sunday-school, and held our examination 
until four o’clock. Fifteen took the exami- 
nation. One student was sick, and one was 
out of town. 

For the past year or more, one of the stu- 
dents has given us a ten-minute lesson upon 
the portion of the Scripture assigned for the 
International Lesson. For months I have 
furnished one substitute every Sunday for 
the primary department. I expect soon to turn 
over to the main school four or five young 
women as regular teachers. I then expect 
to take up ‘*Training the Teacher’’ (The 
Sunday School Times Company, 50 cents) 
and use that, making the course two or three 
years, according to circumstances. — Wiliam 
Hf, Stanley, Buffalo, N. Y. 


% 
Using the Teachers’-Meeting 
ve OT better lessons, but better teach- 


ing,’’ is the conclusion of Sunday- 
school experts, thus emphasizing 
the Sunday-school slogan of ‘‘ trained teach- 
ers,’”’ To supply this lack, normal courses 
of all kinds and conditions await the ambi- 
tious teacher. 
Simple-and complex, some contemplating 
a large expenditure of time and energy, 
others offering a ‘‘ royal road to learning,”’ 
there is certainly an abundance of material 
from which, to select. How much these 
courses will affect remains for the future to 
reveal. The agitation, at least, must result 
in an uplift of the Sunday-school of to-mor- 
row. Every school shculd have its normal 
class, with special attention to the training of 
to-morrow’s teacher. , 
But what of to-day? How shall the great 

















LESSON FOR JULY 4 (Acts 15 : 36 to 16 : 15) 


mass of the Sunday-school teachers of to-day 
be reached, trained, and developed? This 
is a serious problem ae the present 
Sunday-school superintendent. After attempt- 
ing numerous plans with numerous failures, 
the writer has found it most practical to use 
the teachers’-meeting to thisend. To mingle 
with the study of the lesson for teaching in 
this meeting, the suggestion of plans of teach- 
ing which, if put in practise by the teachers, 
will result in tical normal work, is the 
foundation of this plan. For after all, ‘‘ we 
learn by doing,”’ and an ounce of practise is 
worth a pound of theory. 

In addition to this, ten minutes of each 
session is devoted to the discussion of prac- 
tical Sunday-school plans. For example, a 
series some time ago was based on Trum- 
bull’s ‘“¢ Teaching and Teachers.’”” This was 
carefully read by the superintendent, a synop- 
sis of each chapter prepared. From this 
outline charts were made, and the matter 
presented to the teachers at the teachers’- 
meeting and there discussed. A series based 
on a chapter in McKinney’s Bible School, 
entitled ‘* Co-operation in Study and Teach- 
ing,’’ was taken up, the outline of which is 
as follows : 


Special Sunday-School Success Series 
Topic : Co-operation in Study and Teaching 





I. OUTLINE—BIBLE. 
1. Co-operation necessary. 
2. Bible text-book. 
3. One plan. 
II. TEACHERS’ HOME-STUDY. 
1, From Bible. 
2. Definite plan. 
3. Pencil and paper. 
III. TEACHERS’-MEETING. 
1. The lesson—what facts? 


2. Select truth. 
3. Plan teaching. 


lV. TEACHERS’ SUPPLEMENTARY STUDY. 


x. Conversation. 
2. Lesson helps. 
3. Eyes and ears. 


V. ‘TEACHERS’ ‘TEACHING CLASS, 


1. Facts and truths selected. 
2; Approach and aim. 
3. Review—impress. 


VI. PLATFORM REVIEW. 


1. Facts, truths, selected. 
2. General participation. 
3. Impress mind and heart. 


PLATFORM REVIEW (Q). 


1. Facts and truths selected, 
2. Titles, G. T. story. 
3. ‘Truths—truth. 


VIII. WRITTEN REVIEW. 


1. Public school plan. 

2. Graded. , 

3. Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 


HOLY SPIRIT. 


1, Power, 
2. Prayer. 
3. Wisdom. 


VII. 


1X. 


Each outline is briefly presented, explained, 
discussed, and then considered in connection 
with its practical effect upon Sunday-school 
work. Preceding the teaching of the lesson 
for that evening, if the special study relates 
to the question of teaching, it is applied in 
the teaching of that lesson. Thus we strive 
to combine theory with practise, to ‘‘ learn 
by doing,’’ and thus to ‘‘ fit ourselves for our 
sphere.’’ The method may seem crude, but it 
has been found to be practical, and it works. 
—k. W. Roptequet, Belleville, 111. 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 








POTTSTOWN, PA.—I have just finished read- 
ing an article in ‘The Literary Digest headed 
* Radical Sunday-School Reform” by Mr. 
Joseph V. Collins of the Wisconsin State 
Normal School. In the number for March 20, 
he speaks of their ‘‘ Time for lessons, environ- 
ment, lack of continuity, hop-skip-and-jump 
methods,’’ advocates a two or three-hours’ ses- 
sion instead of an hour, and -calls Sundav a 
drearisome day in many homes. Your opinion 
is solicited.—O. C. H. 

The article referred to appeared originally 
in the Educational Review, and had many 
good suggestions in it, and others that were 
wholly impracticable, and some inaccuracies, 
as for example, the one where the writer of 
this column is imputed to be the author of 
the ‘‘ Trading Stamp System ”’ in the Sunday- 
school. Ile never used the ‘* Stamp System ”’ 





in his own school, never advocated it in other 
schools, and certainly was not the author of it. 

It often happens that those who undertake 
to criticize the Sunday-school make these 


incorrect statements, and thereby weaken 
their arguments, for it plainl ows that 
they are talking about that with which they 


are not familiar. 

In the December number of a certain 
prominent magazine there red an article 
on the Sunday-school, which contained more 
than a half a dozen statements which were 
historically incorrect. The best critics of the 
Sunday-school are those who are working at 
tlie business and trying to solve its difficult 
problems in the laboratory of practical ex- 
perience. 

I do not know whether the writer of the 
article in question has solved the problem of 
the Sunday-school session and of the Bible 
lessons or not in his own school by the intro- 
duction of a three hours session, during which 
there is studied a system of lessons that is 
free from the evils of the ‘*hop-skip-and- 
jump”’ feature. If so, without doubt he can 
give suggestions to others that will be very 
helpful, and I trust he will do so. If he has 
not worked it out in practical experience, the 
mere declaration of what ought to be done 
will not solve the problem, 

In my own judgment, the three-hours’ ses- 
sion is wholly impracticable for many reasons, 
among which are the lack of authority, the 
difficulty in securing competent teachers, 
the difficulty in adjusting such a service to 
the other services of the day, etc., A school 
here and there which is especially well organ- 
ized and manned might be able to have a 
three-hour session, but the general introduc- 
tion of such a plan would, in my judgment, 
reduce the Sunday-school attendance seventy- 
five percent in the first two weeks. 

Our good friend who wrote the article in 
question makes the same mistake that many 
of our educators make when they come to 
write about the Sunday-school. It is im- 
possible to make the Sunday-school measure 
up with the day-school as a educational in- 
stitution, and is unfair as well. The day- 
school has compulsory attendance, trained 
teachers who are paid, with nothing else to 
do, proper environment, and five hours a day 
for five days in the week. The Sunday- 
school has none of these, and only an hour a 
week as against twenty-five. The day-school 
is a. school for instruction—the Sunday- 
school is primarily a school for impression 
and character-building. And yet the Sun- 
day-school is an educational force with ‘all of 
these disadvantages. The president of one 
of our great colleges said the other day that 
the quality of Sunday-school teaching had 
advanced more in our country in the last 
twenty-five years than the day-school teach- 
ing had. The wonder to me is that so much 
can be accomplished with the conditions 
under which we must work. 

There never was a time when so much at- 
tention was being paid to Sunday-school 
architecture and equipment, to grading and 
classification, and to teacher-training and 
teachers’-meetings, and, indeed, to all phases 
of Sunday-school work, as now. The ad- 
vance it has made in all of these lines is the 
wonder of everybody who is familiar with it, 
and yet we have but just begun. 

The rank and file of Sunday school workers 
all over the world are hungry for better 
things, and are getting them. This is evi- 
denced by the growing interest in Sunday- 
school conventions. Over sixteen thousand 
of them are held every year in North Amer- 
ica, attended by probably three million of 
different people. Where the attendance at 
these conventions formerly numbered hun- 
dreds, it now numbers thousands. This 
same hunger, and the effort to satisfy it, are 
also evidenced in the splendid summer 
schools devoted to Sunday-school work, the 
large number of Chautauquas putting in Sun- 
day-school sections, the wholesale turnin 
toward the Sunday-school of nien an 
women by the thousand who are now being 
lined up in organized classes, and the multi- 
tude of books issuing from the press in 
almost a constant stream, devoted to the in- 
terests of the Sunday-school. 

It is well to remember when criticising the 
Sunday-school that seventy-five percent, at 
least, of all those who come into our churches 
by conversion come from the Sunday-school, 
poor as itis. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that while the Sunday-school falls far short 
of what its friends could hope for it, it is 


nevertheless producing . larger .results for }, 


good and for God, and doing it more system- 
atically, efficiently ,and economically, than 
any other agency in the world. 
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Rain! Rain" Rain"! Allin vain! 


If you lack snap and want ginger. 
use the old established Countersign 


“aad me 


to the grocerman 
No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt good 


No! Never ! le Su 


IONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Keep in Touch 
With Your Class 


You have never been away from your class 
without at least a little loss in your hold upon the 
members. 

But you can keep in touch by personal letters. 
And will you not present each member of your class 
of young men or young women with a copy of The 
Sunday School Times during the summer season ? 

The Times will follow each member to any ad- 
dress from week to week. Every copy will be a 
reminder of your constant and unbroken interest. 

A club of five or more copies sent to separate 
addresses, and changed as often as you please, 
will cost only 


i ae 2? 


a copy for thirteen weeks. 








Try the plan! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This brifiiant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A houssieaper's attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

‘ood nqeenoente . No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 4, 1909. 


Patriotism that counts (Neh. 4: 
; 6, 12-18). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Passion for home (Psa. 137 : 1-6). 
‘luErs,—A patriot's faith ('sa. 7 : 1-9). 
WED.—A _— fears (Lam. 1 : 1-12). 
‘THUKS, — atriot's struggle (Judg. 7 : 15- 


23). 
Fri.—Higher patriotism-(Acts 10: 28, 34, 


SatT.— ~ iding county (Heb. 11 : 10, 13- 
). 























“@th Successful Year The Ideal Effervescent 


Morning Laxative 





| 


Who is your favorite patriot? Why? 
Give some dern inst of patriotism. 


Give ana ment for the higher patriotism— 
human Srcclerheod. ° = 


06 M* COUNTRY right or wrong, but 

right or wrong, my country.” 

That famous saying is not patriot- 
ism, In the narrow view it seems to be 
patriotism, but it is not. Patriotism is the 
true service of our nation, such service as 
makes it a more righteous nation and enables 
it to serve more righteously all the nations of 
the earth. To confirm and support the nation 
in unrighteousness is to betray it. Loyalty 
to our country in wrong-doing is disloyalty. 
The nation is bound to suffer for it, to pay 
the penalty in weakness and judgment. A 
temporary flash of victory is no compensation 
for the long years of slow payment for in- 
iquity. 

True patriotism involves the doing of his 
political and social duty on the part of each 
man, The burdens are not rolled off on spec- 
ial burden-bearing classes. There will be a 
just division of labor, As. in.Nehemiah’s 





; ~ Leaves the user with an | assignments all had a share, so in the true 
agreeable sense 





"ness and efficiency 


Pressed Hard 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age 


When prominent men realize the in- 
jurious effects of coffee and the change 
in health that Postum can bring, they 
are glad to lend their testimony for the 
benefit of others, 

A superintendent of public schools in 
one of the southern states says: 








% 


' to his ‘need: Sree NpeY oy. rT money. 
and go off to enjoy it as the idle rich, or take 





of tresh- state each man will render according to his 


ability and each man will receive according 


their strength and go off and waste it as the 
idle poor, itis unpatriotic. The nation needs 
all that each man has to give, and he only is 
a patriot who takes hold and does his share 
of the nation’s work and makes the interest 
of all society his own personal interest, 
When true patriotism prevails a nation will 
be a unit. In time of great national crisis 
this is what happens. Sectionalism and 
class prejudice disappear. Each man puts 
the country first and the one common object 
unites those who having had no such com- 


‘* My mother, since her early childhood, | manding center of unity were severed. In 


was an inveterate coffee drinker, had 


Jerusalem the whole nation wrought as one, 


been troubled with her heart for a num- | and the rulers were behind all the house of 


ble of years and commrmeve of that ‘weak 
all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 
‘*‘Some time ago I was making an 


Judah, What we witness thus in the critical 
hour of war when the nation’s life seems to 
be imperiled we need even more in the crit- 


official visit to a distant part of the coun- | ical hour of peace when the nation’s life is 


try and took dinner with one of the mer- | really imperiled. 


True patriotism is the 


chants of the place. I noticed asomewhat | spirit which unifies men in the service of the 
eculiat flavor of the coffee, and asked | nation in the unexciting and unostentatious 


im concerning it. 
was Postum. 


He replied that it 


| 


days. 
The days when each nation claimed the 


‘‘I was so pleased with it, that after | right to assert its interests against all man- 
the meal was over, I bought a package | kind and to prosper at the cost of others are 


tocarry home with me, and had wife pre- | passing away. 
The whole | that the interests which it must consider are 
amily were so well pleased -with it, that | the interests of all humanity. 
we discontinued coffee and used Postum_ stands alone any more, 


are some for the next meal. 


entirely. 


‘I had really been at times very anx- | of one are the sufferings of all. 


The true patriotism realizes 


No nation 
The prosperity of 
one is the prosperity of all and the sufferings 
The new 


ious concerning my mother's condition, | country is humanity and the citizen of the 
but we’noticed that after using Postum | new day is the citizen of the world, who will 
for a short time, she felt so much better act practically upon the long neglected word 


than she did prior to its use, and had 
little trouble with her heart and. no sick 
stomach; that the headaches were not 
so frequent, and her general condition 
much improved. This continued until 
she was as well and hearty as the rest 
of us. 

‘I know Postum has benefited my- 
self and the other members of the fam- 
ily, but not in so marked a degree as in 
the case of my mother, as she was a victim 
of long standing.” Read *‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There's a Rea- 
son,” 

Ever.read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





that God has made of one blood all the races 
of men, Our Lord was the true patriot and 
Paul followed him, Their eyes were upon 
all the ends of the earth and every man was 
their brother. 

The larger patriotism will confirm and not 
destroy the smaller. We shall love our blood 
brother better for loving every man more, 
Our own lands will be dearer to us because 
we realize that the ground of the unity of 
humanity is also the ground of true national- 
ism. He who made us all of one blood is the 
same as he who appointed to each nation the 
bounds of its habitation. He-.is our nation’s 
God because he is the God of all the nations, 
and he will be mote and deare: to us when 
we have led all nations toknow and love him 
as their God. 
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The Greater Wanamaker’s 


(Enlarged and Specialized) 


Wanamaker Galleries — 
Furnishing and Decoration 
' Pianoforto Salons Sporting-Goods Store 


The Nw 7 
Wanamaker “ GUIDE-BOOK ” 


16 READY AND WILL BE SENT 
—WITHOUT CHARCE-TO THE 2 


Home-Lovers of America and the World 


“; HIS daintily illustrated, forty-eight page 
m ‘GUIDE BOOK,”’ brings the story of the ‘ 
great Wanamaker Stores—and Galleries 
of Furnishing and Decoration, DIRECT 
TO YOUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The ‘“‘GUIDE BOOK” tells about the 
celebrated ‘‘ House Palatial,’’ a quarter million dol- 
lar Furnishing-Arts Exhibit (built into the Galleries) 
and other unique Wanamaker atttractions, that are 
viewed by thousands every day. 

The ‘*GUIDE BOOK ”’ introduces our catalogues and folios and 
samples, which, in turn, illustrate our newest patterns in every category of 
Antique and Modern Furniture, Oriental Rugs, Carpets, Draperies, Laces, 
Upholstery Stuffs, Tablewares, Fancy Chinas, Cut Glass, Art Lamps, the 
famous Wanamaker Hygienic Bedding and other distinctive—though 
moderate priced—Furnishings, that the women of New York and vicinity, 
revel in. The ‘*GUIDE BOOK”? also tells interesting things about the 


Wanamaker Paris, London and New York fashions, in Men’s and Women’s 
Wearing Apparel. 


The **GUIDE BOOK” tells about our specialized correspondence 
and Mail-Order Service. It tells how our expert designers and: decorators 





"Women’s Store 
Jewelry Store 


Housewares Store 


Men’s Store 
Book Store 








os 





will send you color-schemes, suggestions and pictures~’--». 
of Furniture, with prices, for the room or the com- (aaamer seo, 
|} plete house, without charge for this seryice—which 

enables you to be served as thoroughly and profitably 
AS THOUGH WE WERE WAITING ON YOU 
AT THE STORE, 

Every woman who is interested in the Home- 
Making Arts and the Home Beautiful, is invited to 
send rough sketch or blue-print, telling us what fur- 
nishing is contemplated, and these suggestions, pic- 
tures and samples will go forward. 


in writing for the “GUIDE BOOK ” and in other § ib b 
correspondence, address: JOHN WANAMAKER, a eA! I~ 
Section M, NEW YORK. The “GUIDE BOOK ” will SS 
be sent free—postpaid. A Round the World Service. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 








rae 


Philadelphia Paris 





(Lesson for July 4) JUNE 19, 1909 

















































THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


“ The best translation of the Scriptures in the English language.” 


Send for Free Booklet of information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Bible publishers for over.so years 
37 A EAST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Publishers for the American Committee 
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THE BEST WAY Pianos 


THE w5é oF mE INDIVIDUAL 
reece LOIIMUNION SERVICE was in- 


$250 up; 


TRATED PRICE 4/35T 


S_IN HIGH- - 
GPE PARRA Bt suanqnane ur. 


=—— CREASEO THE ATTENDANLE AT INE | 12 Steimways Be up; ebers from $250 up; 
LOROS SUPPER 1N THOUSANDS 2. Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 
m OF LHURTHES IT Wikt 0050 Fam | Chic from so ordinary second-han 


YOUR CMURTH SEND FoR .Lus& \ Uprig PR; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand pianos 
Write for full particulars; Cash or easy 
s 


at 
ents. LYON & HEALY, 62 Adam 
OAL Se ae ee %. monthly payinen' We ship everywhere on approval. 





Philadelphia 





Sankey’s Story 








“ MY LIFE-AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 





freee gn caret LAGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 55x Pearl St., New York. 


a, BELLS =. 








PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, $1.50, postpaid, The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement tn The Sunday School Times. 
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